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PREFACE 


Most of the books on Bankim Chandra were written in 
Bengali and those too concentrated mainly on his literary 
achievements. But Bankim Chandra’s ideas were potent enough 
to outstrip the bounds of literature properly so-called and to 
irradiate at once many aspets of social sciences. Since there 
arc very few books in English covering these aspects of 
Bankim Chandra’s intellectual pursuits, persons having no 
knowledge of Bengali are not well conversant with them. 
But the fact remains that without proper understanding of 
Bankim Chandra, no study of the cultural resurgence in the 
nineteenth century Bengal is meaningful. The present book 
is an humble attempt to fill up the gap. 

This book owes its existence in the first place to my wife 
who suggested that I should write it. Dr. Ramendranarayan 
Nag and Sri Manas Kumar Bhattacharya encouraged the idea. 
And Sri Animesh Bhattacharya of Pioneer Publishers accepted 
the responsibility of its publication. To them I offer my 
warmest thanks. Finally, no word is adequate to express 
my gratitude to my friend and inspirer Sri Suhas Majumdar. 

To my elder brother, always generous with practical 
help, guidance and moral support, this book—for what it is 
worth—is dedicated. 

'Nath Bhawan’ Rakhal Chandra Nath 

Central ‘E* Road 
Barrackpore 743101 
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A SHORT LIFE-SKETCH 

Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya was born at Kantalpara 
in the district of 24-Parganas on June 26, 1838, and died at 
Calcutta on April 8, 1894. His fifty-six years of laborious 
life were a part of the most splendid epoch in Bengali history 
in the nineteenth century. Yet among its many noble names, 
his is one of the noblest. His father Jadav Chandra was a Kulin 
Brahmin and a man of means and position. Bankim Chandra 
had two elder brothers—Shyaraacharan and Sanjib Chandra 
and a younger brother, Purnachandra. Jadav Chandra was 
a Deputy Collector, in those days a somewhat coveted post 
for Indians, who were debarred from higher openings in the 
administrative services of British India and all his sons 
followed in the footsteps of their father. All the brothers 
had efficient records of public service. Sanjib Chandra was 
the second Editor of *Bangadarsan* and his name is respected 
in Bengali literature as the writer of *Palamou\ *Jal Pratap- 
chandra\ *Kanthamala » *Madhabilata\ etc. 

Bankim Chandra was at Kantalpara upto the age of six, 
when he was taken to Midnapore where his father was then 
posted. He was admitted to the local English school and 
studied here for five years (1844*49). His English education 
began there under the affectionate care of Mr. F. Tydd and 
later Sinclair. Early in 1849 he returned to Kantalpara as 
his father had to move on transfer and for sometime got 
special instructions in Bengali and Sanskrit from famous 
Pundits like Sriram Nyayabagish and Haladhar Tarkhchuda- 
mani. It is said that he was fond of Iswar Gupta’s poems 
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and he received his first lessons in the Mahahharata from 
Pandit Haladhar Tarkachudamani. 

As was the custom in those days, Bankim was married in 
1849 to a girl of five. On the death of his first wife in 1859 
without any child, he was married again, in 1860, to Raja- 
lakshmi Devi of the well-known Roychowdhuri family of 
Halisahar. Her influence on her husband, as admitted by 
Bankim Chandra himself, was immense. Certain female 
characters in his novels presumably were designed after 
her personality. Three daughters were born to them ; they 
had no male child. 

Bankim Chandra was admitted in 1849 into the Hooghly 
College on the other side of the river Hooghly, now known 
as the Hooghly Mohosin College. He was in that college 
for seven years and had a brilliant academic record, winning 
prizes and scholarships. While a student of this college 
Bankim Chandra regularly studied Sanskrit in a tol at 
Bhatpara. He acquired considerable proficiency in this 
branch of study which included not only Sanskrit literature 
but also the various systems of Hindu Philosophy. 

While at the college Bankim Chandra served his early 
literary apprenticeship in the Bengali periodical, Sambad 
Prabhakary edited by Iswar Chandra Gupta, who was favou¬ 
rably impressed by Bankim’s writings. The Sambad Prabhakar 
encouraged young authors to write and a literary competition 
was one of its special features in 1853. Bankim Chandra, 
Dinabandhu Mitra and Dwarakanath Adhikari participated 
in the competition and all three received prizes. 

His first collected work, Lalita O ManaSy was published 
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in 1856. Iswar Chandra Gupta reviewed it in appreciative 
terms. These poems were published again in 1878 at the 
instance of some of his friends. Bankim himself had no great 
opinion regarding these productions, and, while reprinting 
them he wrote in the preface : “I do not cherish the hope of 
taking to myself any credit by showing in what manner 1 used 
to write in my youth, because most people at that age can 
write poetry of this type. That which is unreadable, whether 
it is written by a boy or by an old man is equally discre* 
ditable.” He did not write much poetry in his more mature 
days except a few occasional pieces for Bangadarasan* 
Bankim Chandra’s career as a poet was practically finished 
with his youthful experiments in the Sambad Prabhakar, 
Bankim Chandra entered the Presidency College in 1857 
as a law student. In 1857, Calcutta University held its First 
Entrance Examination. Bankim as a student of the Law 
Department of the Presidency College appeared and passed 
in the First Division. In the following year ten boys sat for 
the newly introduced B. A. examination. Of them, only two, 
Bankim Chandra and Jadunath Bose, were declared passed. 
Bankim Chandra thus had the unique distinction of being the first 
graduate of the Calcutta University. He could not complete 
the Law Course at the Presidency College, as he was offered 
a government post^the post of Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector which he accepted on the advice of his father. He, 
however, appeared in the B. L. examination later in 1869 and 
got a first class. 

In the meantime, significant developments were taking place 
in the Bengali society. Rammohan Roy preached a new 
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religion ; the Derozians startled the society by their extrava¬ 
gances. Hinduism was assailed from all possible quarters, 
he ‘Dharmasabha’ was trying hard to defend it. ‘Tattwabodhini 
Sabha* was following a middle course and attempting to 
reform religion and society without jeopardising national 
prestige. Akshoy Kumar Dutt and Michael Madhusudan 
began a new prose and new poetry. Vidyasagar laboured 
hard to create a new Bengali society and a new Bengali 
language. Rajendralal Mitra started discussions of original 
learning in *Vividhartha Sangraha*. The Tattwabodhini 
Patrika set the ideal of philosophical discussions in a steady 
but moderate language. Discussions on education were taking 
definite shape ; a department of education was established 
by the British Indian Government, Hindu College was 
transformed into Presidency College and the Calcutta 
University was founded, of which Bankim was the first 
graduate. 

In Bankim^s days, college curriculum included Moral 
Philosophy, Geography, Mathematics, History and English 
Literature. For the B.A. examination he studied—English, Greek 
and Latin, Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindee and Ooriya, 
History and Geography, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
Natural History and Physical Sciences, Mental and Moral 
Sciences. History and Literature were his favourite studies. 

' Haraprasad Sastri specially mentioned Bankim’s liking for 
History. It is reported that European History and especially 
the history of the European renaissance attracted him most. 
He was impressed by the civilisation of the Italian renaissance 
and hoped for a 'new birth* of Bengal. Bankim had been a 
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member of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta between 1863 and 
1867. The basis of his critical historical approach which we 
perceive in Bankim’s writings was thus prepared. 

Meanwhile the intellectual atmosphere of Bengal was 
undergoing rapid changes. The utilitarian phase was over 
by the 1860’s, the predominance of Jeremy Bentham and 
James Mill was at an end. By the middle of the 60’s they 
were being replaced by Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer. 
The West’s mastery over physical sciences overwhelmed us in 
the first phase, its discoveries in biology and sociology 
gave new food for thought in the second. Historians, mainly 
of the West, had brought to light the wonder that was India 
and had filled the Indian, suffering from a sort of inferiority 
complex, with a healthy consciousness of his own worth and 
greatness. It is not surprising that Bankim sought for laws 
of social evolution in the manner of Comte and Spencer, 
that he placed the individual in the social context in the 
manner John Stuart Mill, that he gave up Voltaire’s a priori 
philosophy of history for a scientific history; and that, 
without falling an easy prey to romanticism he absorbed its 
creative attitudes, integrating feelings and emotions with 
reason and self-control. 

He bad an ambivalence to his environment. He liked the 
libsrating influence of Western thought but abhorred the 
destructive, exploiting character of Western rule and economy 
and the reforming zeal which belittled whatever was Indian 
or Hindu. He was bitterly aware of the profound social 
transformation that India had been undergoing and the 
consequent loss of old values. For a long time Bankim was 
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a silent spectator of all changes around him. But an unrest 
of a different nature gripped his mind from his young 
days : “Even when I was in a state of extreme youthfulness^ 
I used to be struck with the thought: what shall I do with 
this life ? What indeed has to be done with it ? Through 
the whole course of my life I have sought an answer to this 
question and the search for the answer has almost brought 
me to the end of my days. 1 received many answers current 
amongst men and went through much suffering to ascertain 
their truth. I read a great deal, I toiled in authorship, I 
conversed with many people, I did my stint tn the way of 
action. I spared no pains to reach my life’s fulfilment.” This 
was written in 1888, and the answer he then arrived at to 
the ‘question’ of his young days, best sums up his own reaction 
to the European enlightenment which had burst upon India 
during the early decades of the nineteenth century. “At long 
last”,—so Bankim wrote in 1888, “I came to this truth : when 
a man directs all the powers he was born with to God, 
that is Bhaktif and without Bhakti there is no virtue in 
man. This is the answer I have received. This is the true 
answer, all other answers are false.” Bankim’s reaction 
to the new enlightenment was a religious reaction, but his 
religion embraced “all the powers a man is born with” and 
these powers included the intellectual and the emotional no 
less than the specifically spiritual and moral ones. 

At a little over twenty, Bankim Chandra was appointed 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector and was initially 
posted at Jessore on 23 August, 1858. He was in government 
service for 33 years and retired on 11 September, 1891. It 
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is hardly necessary to give a detailed account of his service 
career. His work as an administrator and judge earned some 
praise and no little enmity from his English Superiors, who 
were not accustomed to the total lack of servility which this 
‘native’ subordinate very often showed, even though the 
subordinate in this particular instance was a man of genius. 
His service career started as a Deputy Magistrate and as a 
Deputy Magistrate he ended it. The Bengal Presidency 
at this time comprised besides Bengal proper the provinces of 
Bihar, Orissa and Assam. Bankim’s appointments covered 
almost this whole region and during his service career, he 
served in no less than fifteen districts of the Bengal Presidency. 
At Jessore, his stay was marked by a great boon and a great 
sorrow. It was here that he made friendship with the drama¬ 
tist Dinabandhu Mitra,—a friendship which remained unbroken 
till the end, and it was here that his young wife died. His 
next appointment was at Khulna where he first caught the 
public eye by putting an end to the lawless activities of certain 
indigo planters, whose British extraction was a cloak to the 
most nefarious practices in which these planters indulged. At 
Baruipur in the 24-Parganas he published Burgeshnandini 
—the first novel in the Bengali language. This was followed 
by Kapal Kundala which established bim as the pre-eminent 
writer of the language. 

In 1869, Bankim Chandra was transferred to Berhampore. 
Berhampore in those days had a vigorous intellectual life 
and counted amongst its notables such well-known writer as 
Rev. Lai Behari De, and the Indologist Ramdas Sen. Bankim’s 
association with these men proved to be most fruitful, and in 
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1872, his plan of founding a Bengali journal matured in 
Bangadarsatt. In other respects also his tenure at Berhampore 
was not without its vicissitudes. He was assaulted by an 
Anglo-Indian army officer of the name of Duffin for riding a 
carriage and not being adequately mindful of the high dignity 
of the presence of a British officer. Bankim had to institute a 
law suit against the officer and make him apologise in open 
court. This event created a considerable stir in the district, and 
is indicative of one aspect of British-Indian connection in the 
nineteenth century, Bankim lost his father in 1881 and in the 
same year he was appointed Assistant Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal in the Finance Department. This post was 
abolished in 1882, and Bankim Chandra reverted to his former 
work as Deputy Magistrate. 

Shortly afterwards he was transferred to Orissa fin 1882) 
and for a second time in 1886. There are glimpses in his 
novel Sitaram of his memory of the experiences in Orissa. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy event of his Orissa tenure was 
his controversy on Hinduism with Rev. W. W. Hastie in a 
Calcutta daily in 1882. This controversy marked a shift in 
Bankim’s literary career and during the rest of his life his 
interests centred round religion, the novels of the period serving 
as vehicles for his religious ideas. Historically, this was also 
the most important phase of his literary career, for it was 
those religious writings and the novels based on his religious 
thoughts that exercised most potent influence on the course of 
the national upsurge which followed shortly in the wake of his 
death—the so-called Swadeshi Movement of 1905. Without 
anticipating events, we shall only mention the names of these 
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books and their dates of publication. The novels were 
Anandamatht published in 1882, Devi Chaudhurani (in 1884) 
and Sitaram (in 1887). The religious works were Dharma- 
tattwa (1888) and Krishna Chiritra (1886, 1892) and a 
commentary on the Gita which was serialised in the Bengali 
monthly Prachar in 1886, 1888, but was never completed, nor 
published in book form during his life time. 

Bankim retired from government service in 1891 and died 
in 1894 
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RATIONAL RELIGION 

The course of the history of rationalism in Europe since the 
eighteenth century has shown that there have been two broad 
phases in that history. The first was the pre-Darwinian phase in 
which the rationalist objection to religion was directed against 
the two pillars of orthodox religions,—scriptural revelation, 
and church. But the general rationalist position in the eight¬ 
eenth century was not atheistical, but a plea for some sort of 
Deism. This is not to deny that some of the philosophers of 
the French revolution, and a few other philosophers,—the most 
noted among whom being David Hume, were thoroughgoing 
atheists. But as a general statement of the eighteenth century 
rationalist position in regard to the religious question, this des¬ 
cription is largely true. Rationalists in the eighteenth century 
denied the authority of the church and the truth of scriptural 
revelation, but they felt that the existence of God was a 'nece¬ 
ssity of reason’, as the elaborate mechanism of creation seemed 
to point to a supremely intelligent artificer. This was the 
celebrated ‘argument from design’ for the existence of God. 
Also the need for some system of morality in the organisation 
of all societies seemed to point to a Supreme Moral 
Being. 

This eighteenth century approach to religion underwent a 
complete change since the publication of Darwin’s monumen¬ 
tal work. ^ The design in the creation was now seen to be a 
work of evolution, and with this last prop of supernatural 
existence removed from the hands of the religiously-minded, 
religion itself ran the hazard of being brushed aside to make 
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room for total atheism. This, in a nutshell, was the post- 
Darwinian rationalist position in regard to religion—a position 
that has persisted to this day. 

The consequence of these movements of thought in Europe 
was not confined to Europe alone. The introduction of English 
education in India was a vehicle of transmission of this influ¬ 
ence to India and this made the new generation of Indian 
students profoundly influenced by these currents of thought. 
It was certainly not a widespread trend during the earlier half 
of the century, but it cannot be denied that a section of the 
young Bengal Group (the so-called Derozians) was affected by 
it. It has been said that the Brahmo Movement was an answer 
to the challenge of European Rationalism and that of Christi¬ 
anity to Hindu religious beliefs and Hindu social customs. 
Hinduism had been criticised as an accretion of external 
ceremonials and social conventions. The application of ratio¬ 
nal approach towards religion had started with Rammohan 
Roy (1774-1833;. Following his lead, later Brahmo leaders 
like Debendranath Tagore (1817-1905) and Keshub Chandra 
Sen (1838-84; had opted fora species of Intuitionisra as the 
rational basis of the Brahmo creed of Vedantic Monotheism. But 
the doctrine that religious truths are intuitively self evident 
had pitfalls, as was evident from the career of Keshub Chandra 
Sen, in whose hands Intuitionism degenerated into a cult 
of subjective revelat-ion apprehended by seers like Keshub 
alone-—a reductio and absurdum of Brahmo rationalism and, 
by the end of 1860*s, a new basis for religious faith was felt 
necessary. Also the Brahmo response to the challenge of 
European rationalism never faced the larger question whether 
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religion had any satisfactory answer to the sort of rational 
scepticism that questioned the verybasis of religion, ^nkim 
(1838-94) was the first to grapple with this larger question: This 
leads us to an exposition of Bankim^s religious thoughts. 

The controversy bet\^een Reverend W. W. Hastie and 
Bankim in the columns of the Statesman constitutes a signi¬ 
ficant landmark in the exposition of Bankim’s religious ideas. 
On the 20th of September, 1882, the Statesman of Calcutta 
published an account of a grand Sradh ceremony that had 
taken place in the ancestral house of the Rajah of Sovabazar 
on the 17th. The Sovabazar family was one of the richest, and 
at the same time, the most influential families of nineteenth 
century Calcutta. It was well-known that this family was a 
pillar of Hinduism, and a great advocate of the cause of 
Western enlightenment insofar as that enlightenment did not 
strike at the roots of orthodoxy. It is one of the paradoxes of 
the social history of nineteenth century Bengal that orthodox 
Hindus like Dewan Ram Kamal Sen and Raja Radhakanta Deb 
were no less instrumental in the spread of western enlighten¬ 
ment than thinkers like Rammohan Roy who considered 
orthodoxy as the root of all social evils. Actually the role 
of the former was possibly of greater effectiveness as the 
resetrehes of historians like David Kopf^ and Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdar are making abundantly clear. These researches 
show the incorrectness of the popular opinion which would 
give all the credit for the spread of Western enlightenment in 
India to the enemies of orthodoxy. What the ‘orthodox camp’ 
of the advocates of Western enlightenment lacked was this : It 
failed to give a ratioanl explanation of their orthodoxy in so far 
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as such rational explanation was rendered imperative by their 
own acceptance of Western enlightenment. This failure was as 
true of the enlightened members of the Sovabazar family as of 
every other member of the ‘orthodox camp’ of the advocates of 
Western enlightenment, 

Radhakanta Deb ( 1794-1867 ), the illustrious member of 
the Sovabazar family, defended Hindu idolatry on the ground 
that for the masses in India, it served the same purpose as 
dolls served for children,-for it prevented those masses from 
getting addicted to practices that were blatantly immoral. It 
was with such feeble arguments, conceding almost the whole 
point to the enemies of idolatry, that members of the ‘orthodox 
camp' of the advocates of Western enlightenment in India 
preserved in their idolatry, and it was this ambivalance ol 
their attitude that rendered them fit targets for attack by 
Brahmo as well as Christian propagandists. The Sradh of 
1882 was open to attack on an identical reasoning: it would 
have possibly gone unnoticed had there been not a large 
gathering of English-educated Hindus in the ceremony,—some 
of them well-known for their enlightened views on social and 
religious questions. But to Rev. Hastie the Sradh seemed to 
furnish a classic example of what to him was an undesirable 
combination of Hindu orthodoxy and Western enlightenment 
and it was this combination that, in his view, made the 
ceremony doubly intolerable. To understand the misssionary’s 
wrath let us quote the Statesman account of the ceremony as 
summarised by Jogesh Chandra Bagal^ : “The spacious 
quadrangle of the Rajbari, the various articles, requisite for 
the Dansagar Sradhf the family idol Gopinathji placed on a 
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silver throne, all these were duly noticed ( in The Statesman 
account ). The presence of nearly four thousand Brahman 
scholars ( Adhyapakas ) and other guests from all sections of 
the community was specially mentioned. There was a long 
list of the English-educated Bengalis who were present at the 
ceremony. This list included men like Maharaja Jotindra 
Mohan Tagore, Kristodas Pal and Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra.” 

There is little doubt that it was this display of the idol of 
Gopinathji and the apparent approval of that display by some 
of the most illustrious members of the Hindu community, 
otherwise engaged in spreading the enlightenment of the West 
in India, that initated W. W. Hastie- As Principal of the 
General Assembly’s Institution, he must have felt that the 
mantle of Alexander Duff, his more illustrious predecessor and 
founder of the Institution, had fallen upon him, and he lost no 
time in opening his attack. This was a strange mixture of 
Christian indignation against an idolatrous ceremony, bountiful 
commiseration for the lot of fallen Bharatvarsa and a respect 
for the Hindu receivers of Western enlightenment, whose 
attendance in such a ceremony proved, in the missionary’s 
view, a gross betrayal of that enlightenment. His letters began 
to be published one after another : the first^ questioning *the 
supposed necessity of idolatry,’ the second® inveighing against 
its ‘alleged harmlessness’ and the third® demolishing ‘the 
ultimate philosophy of Brahmanism.’ The supposed necessity 
was given in Radhakanta Deb’s words ^ and was demolished 
by two arguments, one historical and the other rational. The 
historical argument was the example of the aboriginal Tribes of 
India converted to Christianity, who were raised "in a single 
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generation from the grossest idolatry up to the purest worship 
of God.” ”lf objection be taken to Christian examples” Hastie 
hastened to cite the case of the Mohammedan masses of India, 
who dispensed with the necessity of idols without any visible 
inconvenience. Hastie’s rational argument against idolatry 
consisted in the alleged existence, even in savages, of a 
'^supersensuous reason” which made the necessity of worship 
through sensible idols superfluous. In the second letter Hastie 
went a step further, and rejected altogether the alleged 
harmlessness of the superfluity and blamed on it "all the 
demoralisation and degradation of India.” In the third letter 
was proposed the demolition of the “inner citadel” of 
Hinduism which in the missionary’s view was the philosophy 
of Vedanta, especially that version of it which was associated 
with the name of Shankaracharya. Rev. Hastie thought he 
had found no less than four unanswerable objections to this 
philosophy®. It was a negative idealism “giving no satis¬ 
factory explanation of the existent world and its stable order” ; 
the negativism as a cosmological theory, in its turn, extended 
to the sphere of morality and practical action ; it bred despair 
and gave "no hope, being without God in the world”; last 
but not least, it led to the “dogmatic Nihilism of Buddha”. Rev. 
Hastie concluded his third letter by hinting that the only hope 
of Hindus lay in embracing Christianity^. At this moment 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee spoke out. 

The rejoinder of Bankim, (under the pseudonym 
Ramchandra ) when it was published, was as truculent as Rev. 
Hastie’s provocation was gross. We ^produce the first of a 
■series, in full. 
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THE MODERN ST. PAUL 
Sir, 

Will you allow me to suggest to Mr. Hastie, who is 
so ambitious of earning distinction as a sort of Indian St. 
Paul, that it is fit that he should render himself better 
acquainted with the doctrines of the Hindoo religion before 
he seeks to demolish them p As matters stand with him, 
his arguments are simply contemptible ; and I think the 
columns of the Sicftesman might have been more an 
usefully occupied by advertisements about Doorga Puja 
holiday goods than by trash which renders the champion 
of Christianity contemptible in the eyes of idolators. This 
may be harsh language, but the writer who mistakes 
Vedantism for Hinduism and goes to Mr. Williams for an 
exposition of that doctrine, hardly deserves better 
treatment. Mr. Hastie’s attempt to storm the ‘inner 
citadel’ of the Hindoo religion forcibly reminds us of 
another equally heroic achievement—that of the redoubted 
knight of La Mancha before the windmill. 

Let Mr. Hastie take my advice, and obtain some 
knowledge of Sanskrit scriptures in the ORIGINAL. Let 
him study then critically all the systems of Hindoo 
philosophy—the Bhagabatgita, thj Bhahti-Suha of 
Sandilya and such other work. Let him not< study them 
under European scholars, for they cannot teach what they 
cannot understand; the blind cannot lead the blind. 
Let him study them with a Hindoo, with one who 
believes in them. And then, if he should still entertain 
his present inclination to enter on an apostolic career. 
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let him hold forth at his pleasure, and if we do not 
promise to be convinced by him, we promise not to laugh at 
him. At present, arguments would be thrown away oh him. 
There can be no controversy on a subject when one of the 
oontroversialists is in utter ignorance of the subject matter 
of the controversy ; and if under such circumstances the 
^olympians only yawn’ and do not assert, Mr. Hastie has 
only to thank his own precipitate ignorance. 

Ramchandra 

It is unnecessary here to pursue the controversy in detail. 
We would do well to bring out the important points 
emphasized. Rev. Hastie resented Bankim’s suggestion that he 
should take lessons under a Hindu and roundly declared “that 
both the Sanskrit language and Sanskrit literature are much 
better understood at this moment in Europe and America than 
in India. He poured abuses on Ramchandra for trying to 
belittle the scholarship of European Sanskritists and for what 
seemed to him a disparagement of the ‘intellectual superiority 
of Europe*. 

Bankim, in two elaborate letters, tried to establish the 
essential irrelevance of all missionary and in fact, all European 
criticism of Hinduism and outlined his own sketch of what he 
called ’rational Hinduism’. Actually, without making any 
verbal assertion to that effect, he announced the birth of the 
New Hindu Movement. Bankim gladly conceded the intelle¬ 
ctual superiority of Europe but asserted that the ‘intellectual 
superiority alone’ could hardly ‘enable one to dispense with 
the essential conditions under which alone knowledge can be 

It 
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acquired*^ He pointed out that European scholars had no< 
adequate conception of the rich and varied field of Indian 
philosophy like Ny ay a otVaishnava, Bankim multiplied these 
examples by mentioning many other branches of study, and 
while admitting without 'hesitation* "the decided superiority 
of the European enquirer in the fields of Vedic literature'* he 
asserted that the "Vedas (did) not represent the living 
religion of India”. Bankim felt, the ‘intellectual superiority 

of Europe’ could only make a desperate bite at the husk' of 
Hinduism ‘but could not arrive at its kernel'^ 

Bankim next explained what he called ‘rational Hinduism’, 
in other words, its kernel without its husk. In his opinion, 
"Hinduism like every other fully developed religious system, 
consisted of, first, a doctrinal basis or the creed ; secondly, a 
worship or rites ; and lastly, a code of morals more or less 
dependent upon the doctrinal basis’’^ "This was the whole 
field of study’* of which idolatry "formed only a subordinate 
part of the second division” (i.e. worship or rites). According 
to Bankim, the doctrinal basis consisted of dogmas formulated 
in a mass of philosophical literature and of Puranic legends 
growing out of these dogmas. It was however in the ‘depths' 
that the 'foundation of a modern Hinduism' were laid, broad 
and solid. He was at pains to point out that the philosophic con¬ 
ception of the duality of Nature and Soul was at the basis of 
worship and it was their union—^the love for all that exists” 
—that formed the Hindu's religion. The conception of the 
trinity arose from discriminating in the Universal Soul, the 
three qualities of love, power and justice. Of the legend of 
Krishna, Bankim upheld that “Krishna is Soul,Radha ‘i8 Nature”' 
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and the religion of the Hindu consisted in glorifying that 
union, becduse it was this union that was the source of "all 
love, truth and beauty**. 

On idolatrous worship, Bankim said that it hardly stood in 
need of the sort of apologetic defence proposed by Radhakanta 
Deb. "The true explanation (consisted) in the even true rela* 
tions of the subjective Ideal to its objective reality.” As the 
ideal in beauty lound expression in human art, so the ideal of 
the Divine in man received a form from bim and that from an 
image.^ * This to Bankim was the intellectual basis of idolatry 
and he pointed to the rituals of Pran Pratishtha and immersion 
of the imige which distinguished Hindu idolatry from the 
worship of sticks and stones. Moreover, this idolatrous worship 
was by no means compulsory for all devotees. He summed up 
with the assertion : “A man may never have entered a temple 
and yet be an orthodox Hindu.” Regarding the ethics of 
Hinduism, Bankim said that “the Hindu ethical system (sought) 
to regulate the conduct of individuals as well as the conduct of 
society.” 

it would be in order here to note a curious feature of the 
controversy which ensued the complete silence of both the 
contending parties in regard to Brahmos or Brahmoism. The 
attack on Rammohan Roy by Serampore missionaries during 
the early twenties in the wake of his Vedantic publications, the 
tract of Devendranath bearing the title "Vedantic Doctrines 
Vindicated’*, published in the early forties, Rev. Dyson’s 
attack on Keshub Chandra Sen during the early sixties—^all 
these and many other similar missionary attacks and their 
rebuttals by Brahmos bear testimony to this strange phenomenon 
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of a secondary event coming to overshadow the primary one. 
For the Brahmo*Christian conflict was, of course, an offshoot of 
the Hindu-Christian conflict. It had to be so if only because 
the Brahmos even in the period of their greatest ascendancy 
constituted no more than a fringe of the Hindu society in point 
of numerical strength. But the importance attached to them 
by Christian missionaries was understandable. It arose from 
the fact that the secular education of the West imparted by the 
Hindu College, and later—since the publication of Macaulay’s 
celebrated Minute, by all educational institutions sponsored by 
the Government and most such bodies set up on private initia¬ 
tive, had a curious effect not wholly anticipated by Christian 
sponsors of that education. It certainly subverted the basis 
of the traditional faith in the minds of its recipients. This 
was predicted by Macaulay in a letter to his father, but he was 
sadly deluded in his hope that out of the ruins of the traditio¬ 
nal faith in the minds of the Hindu recipients of Western educa¬ 
tion, would sprout the resplendent sapling of Christianity, 
gradually to overspread the whole of India. The consequence 
of the subversion of traditional faith turned out to be not a 
conversion to Christianity, but a leaning towards Brahmoism, 
very often resulting in actual conversion to that faith. This 
was the background of the missionary attack on Brahmoism-~ 
a fact which has to be clearly remembered if we want to 
understand the historical significance of the Hastie-Bankim 
controversy. The essential point of the controversy was this ; 
It was the first missionary attack directed against the English- 
educated public of Calcutta that ignored the Brahmos 
altogether. Clearly, to Rev. •Hastie, the bolt of Brahmos was 
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shot, and it no longer possessed the credentials of a worthy 
antagonist to Christianity. 

The same must have been the feeling of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee whose silence regarding the Brahmos has to be inter¬ 
preted in the same manner. It however differed from the 
missionary viewpoint in this : whilst the latter was ignoring 
the Brahmo-Christian conflict in the changed historical context 
of the early eighties, Bankim was ignoring the Hindu-Brahmo 
conflict. That this was not actuated by a desire to avoid 
unpleasant sectarian wranglings becomes clear when we 
consider the essential point of Bankim’s new exposition of 
Hinduism. His insistence on the ^kernel’ of the Hindu faith 
as distinguished from the mere ‘husk' in which category he 
included the Hindu practice of idolatry and the institution of 
caste, points to an essentially new direction in Hindu thought, 
and this new direction indicated not an antagonism to the 
faith of the Brahmos, but to its redundancy in the changed 
historical circumstances. Bankim’s discrimination of the kernel 
of Hinduism from its ‘husk'—the ‘non-essential adjuncts', as 
otherwise called the external forms of Hinduism,—foreshadowed 
his whole later doctrine as also that of Swami Vivekananda, 
who, as we know, started as Bankim had done years before him 
from the ‘eternal verities' of Hinduism as his point of 
departure. The departure is brought into sharper focus if we 
compare Bankim's defence of idolatry with that of Mrityunjay 
Vidyalankar, the orthodox adversary of Rammohan. 
Mrityunjay's tract of 1817 was intended to demolish the 
Vedantic monotheism of Rammohan by appealing to the 
orthodox argument that Vedantic worship was for Sannyasins, 
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—the worship of idols being the basis of the religion 
of all householders. Bankim’s argument was ot a to^ly 
different order, since he pleaded that no mere form of 
worship constituted the essence of Hinduism, that essence was 
the doctrine of the Soul's union with Nature and the ethical 
corollary of that doctrine—the code of Hove for all that 
exists*. 

The method of discovering that kernel was Rationalism,— 
and in this regard Bankim's application of the phrase ‘rational 
Hinduism’ was of the highest significance. What he meant by 
the epithet ‘rational’ is not made sufficiently clear in the 
Statesman letters. But this rationalistic method was Bankim’s 
chief contribution to the religious debate of nineteenth century 
Bengal. 

Bankim’s rationalistic method sharply differed from that of 
European Rationalists and he argued that the adoption of the 
rationalistic method was quite compatible with the retention 
of basic religious beliefs. Bankim stressed it particularly in 
view of the fact that in Europe spread of rationalism tended 
largely to undermine religious beliefs. Since the introduction 
of English-education in Bengal, it was evident, all along the 
line, that young people who received that education were apt 
to become atheists. The Brahmo response to the challenge of 
European Rationalism remained confined to that part of the 
challenge which involved a question of idol worship, but never 
faced the larger question whether religion had any satisfactory 
answer to the sort of rational skepticism that questioned the 
very basis of religion. Bankim was the first to grapple with 
this larger question. In the third letter to Rev. Hastie he made 
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the significant statement: **Hinduism does not consider itself 
placed on its defence...And on the bar of Christianity, which 
itself hcis to maintain a hard straggle for existence in its 
own homct Hinduism also pleads want of jurisdiction.” 

This statement is extremely significant, although Bankim in 
1882, did not elaborate on the facts that had given rise to 'the 
hard struggle* he attributed to Christianity 'in its own home*. 
Binkim's rationalism was calculated to furnish religion ( not 
merely the Hindoo religion or the religion of Europeans, but 
any and every religion whatever ) with a weapon that might 
lead the battle to a successful issue. Needless to add, Bankim 
wanted religion to come out victorious in this struggle. But 
the battle with rationalism required arms that would them¬ 
selves draw upon the resources of the rationalist*s arsenal. It 
was primarily to this end that the development of Bankim*s 
religious thought was directed. We now turn to an exposition 
of that development. 

We shall see now that the application of this 'rationalistic* 
method to religion in general and to Hinduism in particular 
was Bankim*s most significant contribution to the religious 
debate of the Nineteenth Century ; and it was also productive 
of the most lasting consequences. To appreciate the 
significance of Bankim*s work, it would be pertinent to 
discuss, at this point, the specific Brahmo position in 
regard to rationalist criticism of religion. We quote below some 
passages, one by Rammohan Roy and the others by Keshub 
Chandra Sen to illustrate that position* 

Rammohan writing in 1820, in his Preface to his work 
**The Precepts of Jesus**, thus refers to pre-Darwinian 
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Rationalism : ^'A notion of the existence of a supreme superin* 
tending power, the Author and Preserver of this hariflonious 
system, who has organised and who regulates such an infinity 
of celestial and terrestrial objects : and a due estimation of 
that law which teaches that man should do unto others as he 
should wish to be done by, reconciles us to human nature, and 
tend to render our existence agreeable to ourselves and profit 
table to the rest of mankind. The former of these sources 
of satisfaction, viz, a belief in God, prevails generally ; being- 
derived either from tradition and instruction, or from an 
attentive survey of the wonderful shill and contrivance 
displayed in the works of natureJ*^^ 

This extract, especially the italicised words, clearly 
indicate that Rammohan was not averse to using the so-called 
‘argument from design’ to prove the existence of God. But his 
reference to ‘tradition’ and ‘instruction’ is a clean indication 
of his approval of scriptural revelation. 

It was left to Devendranath Tagore to discard the notion of 
scriptural infallibility altogether. It will not, however, be true 
to say that he advocated the thorough-going rationalist position 
of the pre-Darwinian era. He did not expound his beliefs as 
a ‘necessity of reason’, but sought their sanction in “a heart 
that was pure and that was irradiated by knowledge”. This 
somewhat vague terminology was replaced in Keshub Chandra 
Sen’s writings by the term ‘Intuition’. 

Keshub, writing in September 1860, in the fourth number 
of his “Tracts for the Times” (thus ) described what according 
to him, was the “Basis of Brahmoism”. “Its basis is in the 
depths of human nature. Brahmoism is founded upon those 
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principles of the mind which are above, anterior to and inde*^ 
pendent of reflection, which the variations of opinion cannot 
alter or affect. Ii stands upon intuitions."^* 

He went on to explain the meaning of the term : ‘Intuition 
denotes those cognitions which our nature immediately 
apprehends. To take ( an ^ example,...How do >ou come to 
know the reality of the external world f Is it not true that 
logic can never give you this knowledge ? The mark of 
intuition is immidiacy. Intuitive truth is directly cognizable 
it is seen face to face.”^'^ 

In another place he wrote ; “Are their other religious 
truths besides the intuitive ? Yes: truths derived from 
experience.”’^*’ 

He examined possible objections to the Doctrine of Intuit¬ 
ions and cited a host of philosophers who had spoken in favour 
of intuition. He dismissed the objections as proceeding from 
“the convenient system of empiricism.” 

“( Some people ) thoroughly ignore the intuitive or a 
priorie element in human knowledge and regard it as a caprici¬ 
ous sentimentality or at least a derivative cognition. That 
these prejudices are generally the result of superficial views- 
and indicate a tacit acquiescence in the convenient system of 
empiricism can hardly be disputed.” 

If we examine these extracts a bit closely, we notice that 
they certainly embody a species of rationalism, but it hardly 
corresponds to the predominant rationalist position of the 18th. 
century philosophers in regard to the truth of religious beliefs. 
Keshub’s Intuitionism was hardly in consonance with the 
empirical spirit of the age; and his somewhat derogatory 
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reference to the '^convenient system of empiricism** gave his 

0 

position away. The real danger of KeshuVs Doctrine of 
Intuition lay in this : the so^alied 'objective* intuition of the 
philosophers ran the hazard of becoming far more ‘subjective* 
and arbitrary than book revelation.^* 

From Keshub to Bankim the chronological interval was 
small-—both were born in the same year—but in the world of 
ideas they had very little resemblance. Bankim must have 
noted with care how the progress of Brahmoism towards the 
rationalist creed, first, by renouncing book revelation, then by 
appealing to the universal, objective intuition of the philosop¬ 
hers gradually sank into the quagmire of the subjective intuit¬ 
ions of Keshub’s later career. What is certain is that, in his 
search for the 'basis of religion* he was careful to exclude any 
appeal to the sort of 'intuitionism* preached by philosophers, 
but devoted himself to a consideration of the view-point of 
science—the so-called 'convenient system of empiricism* 
mentioned by Keshub Chandra Sen. Extracts fri m Bankim's 
writings will made this clear. 

Referring to the general run of Brahmans, Christians, 
Musalmans and Jews who subscribed to the doctrine of revela¬ 
tion and distinguishing from these a second class of thinkers 
amongst whom he counted himself, Bankim wrote "The 
second class of thinkers say that there is no adequate ground 
for the belief that any religion or any religious scripture is 
revealed. Such is the opinion held, for example, by thinkers 
of the Schools of Buddhists, Comteans, Brahmos and New 
Hindu thinkers; they recognise no revealed scripture* But 
this denial of Revelation faces them with the onus of proving 
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that religion has natural, a physical basis. In default of that, 
religion loses all support, on what then will it stand ? This 
physical basis of religion is not an imaginary insubstantial 
conception; even those thinkers who recognise some religion 
as revealed by God are not debarred from acknowledging 
such physical basis. 

“The present writer, like a great many latter day interpre¬ 
ters of Hinduism chooses to belong to this second class of 
thinkers. I do not recognise any religion as made or revealed 
by God. I hold that religion has some natural, some physical 
basis.” 

The importance of this extract derives from the fact that it 
is by far the clearest statement of the rationalist creed from 
the pen of a nineteenth century Bengal writer. Although 
Bankim is content to enlist himself in the class of religious 
thinkers who include, amongst others, the thinkers of the 
Brahmo School, the phrase ‘physical basis of religion* 
sufficiently set him apart from those who subscribed to the 
‘Doctrine of Intuition*. Again this phrase was not to be 
interpreted as indicating a merely Deistic profession in the 
manner of eighteenth century rationalists. It did not exclude 
that, because in another place Bankim made much of the 
‘Argument from Design* but was careful to note that: 
“According to (John Stuart Mill) the mechanism of creation 
points to a creator of the Universe. This is, of course, an 
old argument and is far from being an incontrovertible one. 
There were valid answers to this argument even before the 
publication of Darwin*s theory. But, now Darwin has shown 
that the design in creation occurs from itself.’**^ 
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This was written in 1875 ( B. S. 1282 ), that is to say, seven 
years before the controversy with Hastie. Bankim’s rationalist 
position, at the start of his religious career, was thus the post- 
Darwinian position of scientific agnosticism. We know from 
some of his autobiographical references that it was in fact more 
than that. Actually he had passed through a long spell of 
atheism and when, at last, he began to have glimpses of the 
truth of religion, it was not through a sudden fiash of divina¬ 
tion of the ‘supersensible’, or the electrifying touch of a 
divinely inspired Guru, but through a rigorous, painstaking 
logical analysis of human existence, avoiding the futility of all 
species of logical analysis only by the touch of an insight— 
human again, and not mystical—developed by a life-long habit 
of seeing life deeply and ‘seeing it whole’. 

That which Bankim accepted as the ‘natural’, the ‘physical’ 
basis of his religion was not the existence of God or of a 
supernatural order as a ‘necessity of reason’, but something 
else which marks him out as a thinker much before his time. 
He approached the religious question from the standpoint of 
Humanism. Humanism is an old doctrine. As an ethical 
system aimed at regulating men’s lives so as to secure them the 
highest happiness by rousing all their faculties to the 
fullest extent, it is as old as the Greeks. But neither the 
Greeks, with their system of anthropomorphic gods, nor any 
other people with their diverse religious faith succeeded in 
erecting the doctrine of Humanism as a full-fiedged substitute 
for religion. It is only in our own times—limes in which faith 
in all creeds not amenable to the test of human experience 
has all but disappeared—that Humanism is fast Qoming to be 
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recognised as a serious and perhaps the only (scientifically) 
admissible alternative to religion. Bankim was one of the first 
thinkers to recognise this. Certainly he was the first to show 
that a religion of love and devotion was not incompatible with 
the humanistic approach. 

He started with the definition of religion : “That which 
makes for the highest development of man—a development that 
is at once physical, mental, and social—that constitutes 
religion.”^ ^ 

We shall see how this definition of religion brought on its 
author the bitter animosity of the Brahmos, who promptly 
condemned the supposed atheism of Bankim. Actually, what 
galled them most, was not so much the secularity of Bankim’s 
definition as the fact that Bankim in his definition totally 
ignored the controversy regarding the superiority of a certain 
form of worship, (in this case, the monotheistic worship advo¬ 
cated by Brahmos) as the crux of the problem of religion but 
put all the emphasis on conduct. The history of the Brahmo 
movement during the half-century that elapsed between the 
years 1828 and 1878, had shown that the questions of worship 
and social reform were the crucial issues behind all its schisms, 
and all its religious efforts. Bankim’s emphasis on conduct 
seemed to render that controversy otiose by totally ignoring 
the question of worship. Actually, Bankim was not ignoring it, 
he was only relegating it to its proper place by recognising 
worship as part of conduct,—but his humanistic approach left 
him no alternative but to start from the basis of conduct, the 
only possible secular foundation of religion to a mind that 
accepted the scientific objection to all species of the supersen- 
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sible. Let us quote another extract to illustrate the secular 
orientation behind Bankim’s search for the essence ofireligion : 
**1 do not profess to make any one religious by raising the 
bogey of future existence...As far as possible, I am exclu¬ 
ding the notion from my exposition of religion. 1 cannot hope 
to raise the edifice of religion on the foundation ot something 
which does not subsist in your mind. Moreover, it seems to 
me that the exclusion of future existence does not necessarily 
leave religion without a foundation.” 

What was the foundation then p The answer was: the 
secular pursuit of happiness in which human conduct expressed 
itself* But an analysis of happiness showed that it was not a 
matter of uncultivated sensation as it was usually supposed but 
the result of applying certain faculties—bodily or mental, as 
the case may be, to the attainment of certain ends, the faculties 
themselves being refined by a certain process of culture.*'' * The 
highest happiness of man, therefore, required the fullest deve* 
lopment of his faculties—physical, intellectual, active and 
aesthetic. Having reached this step of the argument it was 
but natural to pursue the notion of the fullest development of 
the faculties,—and Bankim devoted all the preliminary chapters 
of his systematic exposition of religion to the clarification of 
that notion. 

Obviously all this was nothing but pure Humanism, remind* 
ing us of Plato’s educational theory explained in the Republic 
and summed up in the formula 'gymnasium for the body and 
music for the soul’. More striking was the similarity of Bankim’s 
Humanism to that of Aristotle. It all but approximated to 
the conception of the 'virtuous man’ elaborated in Aristotle’s 
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'^Nicomachaean Ethics”. The parallelism was even more strike 
ing in Bankim’s doctrine of ^balance* which was almost identical 
with Aristotle’s doctrine of ‘mean’ and very closely resembles- 
the general Greek notion of ‘harmony’. Put in a nutshell, 
Bankim’s conception of ‘balance’ was that of controlling device* 
for faculties like ‘lust’ and ‘anger/ lest they should negate such 
faculties as ‘charity’ and ‘love for fellow-beings’. It is, however,- 
to be noted that Bankim derived his doctrine from Hindu 
sources tracing his whole conception to the verse in the^ 

*‘Ragadvesavitnuktaistu Visayanindriyaiscarattf 

Atmavasyairvidheyatma prasadamadhigacchti” 

“He who seeks pleasure by means of sense, that have been 
made free of lust and revulsion and rendered subject to hi& 
own direction— that man of self-control {Vidheyatma ) attains 
peace.” This according to Bankim was the Hindu version of the 
Greek doctrine of ‘harmony’just as the Hindu doctrine of 
‘regulating the senses’ was the basis of his scheme for developing 
all the human faculties by a ‘system of culture’. The question, 
however, was not how far this scheme was derivable from the 
scriptures of the Hindus, but how far it constituted a religion 
at all. Was it not a system of ethics essentially naturalistic 
and atheistical p It was indeed a version of a godless glorification 
of man—an over-weening presumption of Man’s fragile 
humanity to shine forth as the ‘measure of all things’. 

The answer to this question, as furnished by Bankim, was a 
very simple one, transforming (as in a flash)his tract on 
Humanism into a work of deep and all-absorbing piety. In 
essence his answer was that the balanced development of the- 
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'faculties was unattaiaable except by turoibg theiti all towards 
God, <w,—to put the matter in more naturalistic terms—except 
by making all the faculties subservient to the faculty Of Bhahti 
( reverential love ). In his words : **The condition in which 
a person’s intellectual faculties get directed towards God the 
active faculties are dedicated to Him, the aesthetic faculties 
flourish in the enjoyment of His beauty and the physical facul¬ 
ties apply themselves to His work—I call that condition 
Bhakti:*^'' 

Again “the true harmony of all the faculties is in their 
subservience to Bhahti 

It is obvious that with this idea, wonderful as it is, Bankim 
goes beyond the limits of strict humanism and introduces a 
certain non-human element into his religion. He introduces God 
as a supremely perfect Personal Being who pervades the whole 
universe^® and acts as a rallying point'’® of all human faculties, 
which thereby get harmonised and become the perfect 
instruments for the noblest type of human action imaginable. 
It should not be thought for a moment that with the introduc¬ 
tion of God, Bankim abandons ‘humanism’, but with this 
introduction follows an exposition of a naturalistic ethic which 
is as profound in its simplicity as it is magnificent in its 
comprehensiveness. 

Briefly, it is this. Bhaktit though directed towards a non¬ 
human personal Being, is nevertheless the quintessence of all 
human activities seeking expression in action that is purely 
human because the Divinity is in essence “a Being pervading 
the whole universe and work aimed at Him is work aimed at the 
world.”According to Bankim, such work constitutes the 
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best worship, popular worship, idolatrous or otherwise, being 
essentially secondary and aiming at the worshipper’s own 
purification of heart .Bhaktt is, therefore, humanistic worship 
par excellence, and this doctrine must be regarded as Bankim’s 
answers to the main point of all Brahmo and Chrisiian 
criiicisms of Hinduism (the criticism that Hindu worship was 
aimed at stocks and stones ). 

Bankim makes much of the fact that the love that embraces 
the whole world is a logical corollary of the Hindu conception 
ofGodasihe “soul of the world”. Humanitarianism is thus 
of the very essence of the Hindu’s religion. Since God 
pervades all humanity—and indeed all creation, Bhakti 
towards God of necessity includes love for everything that 
exists. Bankim contrasts this pantheistic conception of God 
with the monotheism of Christianity and Brahmoism. Without 
anywhere mentioning the Brahmos by name, he obviously 
intends to make this point as a serious criticism of their 
doctrine. As he puts it: “The God of the Christian is beyond 
the world. No doubt He is its lord, but just as the king of 
Germany or Russia is a person essentially different from the 
mass of his German or Russian subjects, so is God of the 

Christian.To love Him one has to make ( an attempt at a ) 

special expansion of one’s faculty of love as in the act of 
loving a temporal king. 

Not so the God of the Hindu. He pervades all crealiou 

.He is in me. When I love myself, I love Him. If I do not 

love Him I do not love myself either-.If I do not love all 

humanity, I would not be loving myself -Thus love of the 

world is in the very foundations of Hinduism.” 
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This is not to suggest that he intends to depreciate the 

# 

humanitarian work done by either Christians or Brahmos. 
Indeed we shall see that it was Bankim’s contention that the 
doctrine of humanitarianism had remained virtually a dead 
letter amongst the Hindu for ages past and that the revival 
of that doctrine was one of the chief aims of the New Hindu 
Movement. But the criticism implicit in the contrast of the 
humanitarianism of the pantheist with that of the Monotheist 
was doubtless a way of winning over converts to Brahraoism 
to the Hindu fold. 

But there is an implication of this criticism which is of 
greater importance from the standpoint of Bankim’s ration¬ 
alism. We have just seen that the basic point of his criticism 
of Christian—(we should say Judaeo-Christian)—monotheism 
is this : Such monotheism presupposes an External God, a 
God “who is beyond the world.” The notion of such a deity 
is of course foreign to the spirit of science, which would have 
nothing of an entity that lies essentially outside the domain 
of experience. Not only that, His distance from humanity, 
renders it difficult for love towards Him to flow spontaneously. 
Neither of these defects are operative in the case of the sort 
of Personal Pantheism professed by Hindus. 

Bankim thus attempted to And some natural, some physical 
basis of religion in consonance with the spirit of the post- 
Darwinian rationalism of 19th century Europe. His natural 
basis consisted of the following steps : 

(1) He started from the universal natural urge to happiness 
and showed that happiness was not a matter of uncultivated 
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sensation but presupposed a stage of development in certain 
faculties aiming at certain ends. 

(2) This led him to the doctrine of the fullest development 
of the faculties. 

(3) As the faculties themselves clashed among themselves, 
he was led to the doctrine of balance. 

(4) The balance could not be attained except by directing 
the faculties to some rallying point, a non-human Personal 
Being, who allowed them the fullest development by curbing 
some and letting the others run their full course. 

(5) Such a Personal Being was God in the Hindu concep¬ 
tion, that is, a Being who pervaded all creation. 

(6) The direction of the faculties to God implied their 
balance in their fullest development. It implied the resolution 
of the conflict of self-regarding impulses with other-regarding 
ones. It implied the resolution of the conflict between self- 
love and love of humanity. It caused the fullest development 
of the active faculties by being aimed at God who was in all 
creation and of the intellectual faculties by requiring 
knowledge of the most comprehensive kind to get a proper 
understanding of God, because knowledge of God involved 
knowledge of all creation, of the nature of the God-seeking soul 
and of God's relation to both.^^ The same was true as 
regards the faculty of love. The direction of the faculties of 
God necessitated the fullest development of the faculty of love 
so that it could embrace all creation. 

(7) Thus the humanistic pursuit of happiness, on analysis 
led to the three ultimate aims of Humanism : Bhakti to Godl, 
love to humanity and peace in heart. These in their totality 
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constituted the *whole virtue of man’ in his humanness. 
These alone made for lasting happiness*^® 

Such was the rationalistic structure of Bankim’s ‘Natural 
Religion’. The special results were : 

First, the new doctrine of Hindu worship which in its 
best form consisted in self-less action that aimed at the 
service of humanity. The controversy as to the idolatrous 
or non-idolatrous worship was resolved by relegating them 
both to a secondary position. It is only necessary to add that 
such selfless action was preached in the Gita. Thus Bankim’s 
rationalism led him to the doctrine of Nishkatn Karma. 

Secondly, Humanitarianism was seen to be of the essence 
of Hinduism—which partly distinguishes Hinduism from 
Christianity or Brahmoism. 

Thirdly, the comparison of Judaeo-Christian monotheism 
with the Personal Pantheism of the Hindus pointed to the 
superiority of the latter from the standpoint of Reason as 
well as that of Bhakti, 

In emphasising the ‘natural basis’ of religion and its 
rationalistic structure as constructed by Bankim, we have 
refrained from giving a proper summary of his religious views 
in their totality. In particular, we have said nothing as to 
their political implications. In *Dharmatattwa* Bankim incor¬ 
porated certain doctrines about political action as direct 
corollaries of his conception of “action aimed at God”. These 
were of the highest significance in providing the ideological 
framework of what has been called Religious Nationalism. 
We shall discuss them in their proper place when we come 
to explain the nature of that nationalism. We discuss here 
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his doctrine of action, the so*called Activism of the Gita, 
which is an important aspect of New HUndu doctrines. It 
was a doctrine of the profoundest significance, forming as it 
were, the essence of the teachings of Swami Vivokananda, 
Lokamanya Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi. It will be hardly 
an exaggeration to say that with the introduction of this 
doctrine the whole conception of Hinduism has undergone 
a permanent change. The religion that was concerned with 
‘personal salvation* alone throughout its past history and in 
its social aspect included a mass of obsolete and obstructive 
social customs was shown capable of a social significance 
which its past adherents had done nothing to exploit and 
little to understand. 

This social significance was attributed to the doctrine 
of‘action* as explained in the Gita. But before explaining 
that doctrine let us listen to Bankim*s own words regarding 
the traditional, theological interpretation of that doctrine 
and how the decline of the Hindus was sought in such an 
interpretation of their religion. 

Referring to Verse 2/47 of the Gt^a, where action is praised 
and perfect indifference to the fruits of the action is impressed 
upon the religious seeker, Bankim says s “Some of the 
commentators of Hindu scriptures have confused the meaning 
of this verse (by an interpretation which is absolutely 
unwarranted ). Thanks to them, we have been led to believe 
that karma ( action ) in this and similar contexts means 

sacrifices prescribed in the Vedas.According to this view, 

the verse prescribes Vedic sacrifices but speaks against 
desire for heaven which is the end of such sacrifices.*’!^ ^ 
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Elsewhere Bankim discusses the influence of such in¬ 
terpretation on Hindu history: “The greatest men in* India 
had, in their religion, taken to the ‘path of knowledge*. They 
had decided that action was not for people who followed 
the path of knowledge, and, in that belief they held action 
in great contempt. Their example was followed by the whole 
of India, rendering her lost to all desire for a life of action. 
The result of all this was a vast over-crowding of never-do- 
wells in the land leading to its present state of decline.®® 

This historical view of the traditional doctrine or action 
led Bankim to press the doctrine in its secular sense;—in his 
view, this was the sense in which the Gita had preached it. 
He pointed out with great force that the Verse 3/5 and 3/8 
where the Gita was asserting how it was impossible to exist 
even for a moment without some sort of action could hardly 
be interpreted by taking action to mean Vedic sacrifice but 
obviously intended it as a Law of Life. Bankim elaborated this 
theme of Action as a Law of Life, and connecting it with his 
humanistic treatment of religion^ showed that the Gita had 
been preaching the sort of action that was aimed at God» who 
was not a Being outside the world but one who pervaded all 
creation.®* In other words, ( as we pointed out earlier ) the 
action preached by the Gita was aimed primarily at the service 
of all creation and only secondarily at ritualistic worship.'*'^ 

We have only to compare Bankim's commentary on the 
‘Doctrine of Action’ with that of Mahatma Gandhi to under¬ 
stand the revolution in Hindu thought brought about by 
Bankim’s interpretation of that doctrine. Regarding the same 
doctrine the Mahatma says : “I look upon Chapter-»3 of the 
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Gita as the key to its meaning ; and what 1 regard as the 
essence of that chapter is this : Life is for service, not for 
pleasure.”^ ^ 

Again, “the usually accepted notion of a Bhakta is that 
of an indolent man who counts his beads. --He will lift his 
hand from his beads only to take his food. He won't do so to 
work a machine or to do some service to the poor. (But) the 
Gita explicitly says : 'Success (in religion ) is not to be had 
without action.'^® 

We see in these extracts a perfect identity with Bankim's 
view. It is true the Mahatma is referring to the traditional 
notion of a Bankim, whereas Bankim’s objection was to the 
traditional notion of ‘a man of knowledge’,—but the two views 
only add up to the fact that ‘men of religion* ia India were 
‘men of inaction*. This identity of views inevitably leads us 
to the question : From which source did the Mahatma derive 
his interpretation of the Gita's doctrine of action ? 

It is not wholly impossible that he got it dircet from 
Bankim. The Mahatma's commentary had its origin in the 
studies he had undertaken during his years of imprisonment in 
connection with the Non-cooperation Movement. It is, 
however, unlikely that he had gone through Bankim’s 
commentary for that commentary does not seem to have been 
translated into Gujrati ( or English ). But among the books 
the Mahatma went through in prison there is an explicit 
mention of a Gujrati version ofBankim's*'ffmAwacAari^/-a’'**. 
In that book occurs the specific statement: 

“The doctrine of action had been current even before 
Krishna's time. But accor. ing to the accepted view of that 
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doctrine *Karma* meant vedic sacrifice. In the religion that 
was current ( before Krishna's time ) the word *KarincC was 
not employed to mean the totality of acts which the wester¬ 
ners designate by the title ‘Duty’, and which a man is required 
to do during the course of his life. It is only in the 
that we see the word *Karma* to have shed its accepted 
meaning and to have taken up (the extended sense 

But did the Mahatma derive his interpretation from a study 
of this passage ? It is certainly possible that he did, but there 
is no positive evidence to suggest that this was in fact the case. 
It is far more likely that he got the hint from his study of 
Tilak’s commentary. From which source then did Tilak get 
the idea f 

It is well known that there was a traffic in ideas from 
Bengal to Maharashtra right from the days when Keshub 
Chandra Sen founded the Prarfhana Samaj in Bombay ( 1867 ). 
It is also well known that the vogue for the Gita in Bengal 
amongst her English educated public started with Bankim’s 
commentary.'*'* The Maharastrian fervour for the Gita and 
its doctrine of action could well be the result of a transmi¬ 
ssion of ideas to Maharastra from Bengal.It is a distinct 
possibility that Tilak was one amongst the many who were 
in the receiving end of that process of transmission. But again 
the evidence is not conclusive. For all we know Tilak may 
have hit upon his interpretation of the ‘doctrine of action’ in 
the same manner as Bankim did—by some original impulse of 
his mind. There was of course an element common to both : 
the temper of the time was decidedly against a ritualistic inter¬ 
pretation of the scriptures. 
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But whatever the influence exercised by Bankim's commen- 
tary on the Gita on the long line of commentators including 
such distinguished names as Tilak, Aurobindo and Mihatma 
Gandhi, it is clear that Bankim was the first in the line to 
propound the doctrine of action in its currently accepted sense. 
He was also the first Hindu to break the tradition of sectarian 
interpretation of such ideas as ^Svadharma* ( one’s caste duty ) 
by giving to that expression the rendering of ‘duty assumed by 
oneself voluntarily.’ This—if nothing else—places Bankim 
securely in the front rank of the religious thinkers of Modern 
India. 

It must also be mentioned that the humanistic conception 
of Bhakti as the balancing faculty of all other faculties, which 
■is to be considered Bankim’s most original contribution to 
religious thought of Bengal at the time had its origin in some 
verses ( Gita, 3/30 ) in which Krishna urges Arjuna to dedicate 
all his actions to God. The Gita does not speak of such 
actions as are accepted by all to be other-worldly—but all 
sorts of action including the soldier’s action in the 
battlefield. Also in another place Krishna urges Arjuna 
to dedicate not only his actions, but all his human 
-efforts from the taking of food to the giving of alms.'^« 
It is from such hints as these that Bankim reaches his own 
conception of Bhakti, It was from this new conception that 
the idea of serving one’s country as an act of worship 
ultimately derived. This idea exercised a great influence on 
our national struggle. In the Stoadeshi Movement this idea 
was given practical shape, though in that movement it was 
perverted enough to produce in some young minds the convic- 
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tion that even the killing of Englishmen if undertaken without 
any thought of personal gain, could be considered am act 
of worship. We shall discuss the causes of this perversion 
in its proper place. But here we must mention that the same 
idea was propagated in a purer form during Mahatma 
Gandhi’s movement. Here again Bankim must be looked 
upon as a pioneer. 
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The impact of the West on India was fundamental; the 
process was a confrontation of civilisations r ther than a 
conflict of certain religious beliefs contending for asceidancy 
over the Hindu mind. It is true that during the first wave of self- 
criticism generated in the Hindu mind by the Western impact, 
European rationalism, no less than Christian propaganda 
had shocked the Hindu into an acute awareness of the 
imperfections of his own religion. This awareness,in its turn, led 
to the attempt at religious reformation initiated by Rammohan 
Roy. But the problem of the aforesaid confrontation of civilisat* 
ion had its deeper aspect^it raised the question of reformat¬ 
ion of civilisation also. And reformation of civilisation, if 
it was contemplated at all by English-educated Hindus previous 
to the year 1870, was to a considerable extent contemplated 
on the lines suggested by Macaulay’s celebrated formula, 
and was thus more a programme of transplantation, (that 
is to say the cultivation of an exotic plant on the indigenous 
soil), than of resuscitation (that is to say, the revitalisation of 
a dying plant of native origin by infusing new life in it). 
Of course prior to Macaulay, there had been a school of 
Orientalists who had been speaking favourably of the ancient 
civilisation of India, but the Indians themselves had remained 
practically unaffected by the researches of such scholars as 
William Jones and H. T. Colebrooke. To understand the new 
Indian awareness of this indigenous ancient civilisation, it is 
relevant for us to know something of those researches as well 
as of the school of British thought on India, of which Macaulay 
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was a pro4uct and for this knowledge we must go back by a 
whole century from the period we are investigating. 

European discusion of India had started as early as the 
second half of the 18th centurry. Books on India had begun 
to multiply, and as a result, European understanding of 
Hinduism and Indian Civilisation had started proceeding 
on two lines. First, the positive and active ideology of the 
Government of India was based on three schools of English 
political thinking : Utilitarianism, Evangelism and Whig 
Liberalism. All these were hostile to the beliefs and customs 
of the Hindus which they regarded as stagnant and 
obscurantist. 

The utilitarians gave a dismal view of ancient india, 
indicted that the ancient Hindu polity, perceived in the 
remote Hindu past was a barbaric society, censured her 
conservative institutions like priest-craft and caste system. 
Charles Grant, Parry, and Wilterforce, the leading 
Evangelicals, in their writings and speeches depicted Indian 
civilisation as barbaric, Hinduism as degrading, rotten to 
the core and incapable of any sort of restoration or reform. 
Practically the same line of criticism was adopted by Whig 
Liberals amongst whom, we need only mention Macaulay. 
In his zeal for the cultural conquest of India by England 
Macaulay, though totally ignorant of ancient India, went 
to the length of making a foolish remark such as the 
following: 

“A single shelf of a good European library is worth the 
whole native literature of India and Arabia.’* So» his own 
proposal was that Indians should thoroughly assimilate them- 
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seWes to British culture, arguing that there was no other 
road to modernity. 

The second line of thinking was pursued by the British 
Orientalists who upheld that India’s golden period as culture 
lay in a remote uncharted period in world history. 

On the other hand, the Orientalists, in their study of 
Indology pursued two objectives—Sanskrit language being the 
grand repository of the religion, philosophy and histcry of the 
Hindus, they turned first, to the cultivation of Sanskrit 
studies and translation of great Sanskrit works; secondly, 
they undertook to reconstruct the history of the Hindus. 
The works of Jones Colebrooke Wilson, Princep and Max 
Muller, combined together, provided sufficient information 
testifying to the fact that India’s past by no means corres¬ 
ponded to the picture of unrelieved gloom painted by Mill, 
Grant and Macaulay. If anything, the ancient Indian 
civilisation in many respects compared favourably with ancient 
Greece and even with contemporary Europe. 

The question is : how did these discoveries react on 
Indians? The answer is, at any rate upto the year 1850, 
that Orientalism was by and large a European affair, the 
Indians themselves appearing to ignore it altogether. Certainly 
this statement could hardly be true in an absolute sense as 
regards men so enlightened as Rammohan Roy, Dwarakanath 
Tagore and Devendranath Tagore not to mention traditio¬ 
nalists like Ram Comul Sen and Raja Radhakanta Deb, 
Tarachand Chakraborty’s association with Wilson has 
already been noticed. But the writings of these men give 
little countenance to the assumption that in their reforming. 
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efforts they made very considerable use of the findings of 
the Orientalists regarding the ancient civilisation of India. 

After 1850, significant developments occurred. Rajendralal 
Mitra started publishing his Indological works. Vidyasagar 
began collecting Sanskrit works and popularising such works 
as Sakuntala by rendering them into his own beautiful 
vernacular. The Mahabharata was translated by Kali- 
pra&auud Singha. Sanskrit texts began to be published and 
translated* A climate was created in which the new English- 
educated literati were prompted to look back to their own 
ancient heritage with interest and even with reverence. 

But this newly grown, inchoate interest in India’s ancient 
civilisation amongst English-educated Indians was not the only 
fact that operated in favour of Orientalism ( more properly 
Hinduism as we shall see in due course ) in the years preceding 
1870. The field of Medieval Indian history had already begun 
to be explored by British historians. Tales of Rajput 
and Maratha chivalry had begun to stir the imagination 
of English-educated Hindus. Tod’s Annals and Antiquities 
o/Ray(1829) had already become classic. And by the 
beginning of the seventies the stage was imperceptibly being 
set, in the minds of Bengali Hindus, for the appearance of a 
vision of a historical India, which was great in peace as well as 
in war, in the arts as well as in the sciences, in religion as well 
as in secular civilisation—in short in anything and everything 
that constituted the greatness of a people that was latterly 
considered the most degenerate of all living races. 

It is a debatable question whether the findings of the 
Orientalists as well as those of the historians qf Medieval 
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India constituted anything near a total picture of India’s past. 
Far more debatable is the question whether that past was as 
glorious as it began to be represented in India by Indians from 
the beginning of the 1870s. The findings of European 
Orientalists merely formed the background of the vision, and 
as we shall see presently, the vision itself, as constructed by 
thinkers like Bhudev and Bankim, was by no means a mere 
restatement of Orientalist findings in a compendious and 
attractive form. It was a true vision in the sense that it sought 
primarily to capture the minds of the new generation. As 
the historicity of Bankim’s picture, we shall discuss that 
question at the end of this chapter. Here we shall only 
remark that for as long as the half century that elapsed 
between the dates 1870 and 1920, educated Hindus of Bengal 
were very much pre-occupied with the vssion of an ancient 
Hindu civilisation of unexampled magnificence and they were 
trying all tne time to recapture the vision so as to re-enact 
it on their own stage. Indeed, it will not be too much to 
say that for a certain space of time the Biblical saying was as 
true of the sons of Bengal as of the sons of Israel: ‘*I will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and daughters 
shall prophesy, and your old men shall see visions, and your 
young men shall dream dreams.” Bengalis in the course of that 
half-century did in fact prophesy ; their old men did see 
visions; their young men did dream dreams. Minor poets 
sang out and held the audience spell-bound by the note of 
unconquerable conviction in their voice when they said : 

Speak, out ye, speak out in a cadence 

emulating the sound of a hundred instruments : 

A new Sun shall arise on this old Eastern sky.”^ 
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The same poets thrilled their listeners by conjuring up a 

0 - 

vision of the special glory of their land, a glory that was not 
recorded in the annals of any other nation, 'and one which on 
closer analysis turned out to be totally insubstantial and by 
that very reason appealed to one as being all the more 
imperishable : 

“What shall I sing here, oh what song \ 

—Here, where the sound of 

the deep—throbbing OM and 
the cadence of the divine Saroa 
used, in old days, to send a quiver 

to abodes in the distant firmament 
Thus it is clear that if the new arrival on the Bengali stage 
was only a vision and not a real discovery of an ancient 
civilisation, the vision was powerful enough to grip the 
Bengali mind for a whole half century. The vision originated 
in the minds of Bhudev and Bankim. 

The monthly journal Bangadarsan was founded in 1872 
and was edited by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee during the 
years 1872 ( April-May ) to 1876 ( March-April ). It was not 
purely literary journal, nor a pure journal of ideas. It was 
an omnibus production—the sort of periodical, in fact, whose 
scope includes *all knowledge as its province’. Right from 
the opening number there began to appear articles whose subject 
was the civilisation of the Hindus—and these were not articles 
written by pedants with antiquarian interest. They were 
full-blooded articles, and even when they were not written by 
Bankim himself, his guiding spirit was very much in evidence 
behind them, breathing into them a soul whidi is what 
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transforms antiquarianism into something more into a piece 
of vital writing. 

The very first article of the first number® sought to remove 
a long-standing stigma on the Hindu name. British writers 
had been portraying Hindus as a cowardly race. Was this 
picture truthful, or was it a scandal spread by the British to 
make Hindus believe that their current subjugation had nothing 
accidental about it but was conditioned by a history that was 
as inglorious as it was drab ? The author of the article 
referred to the work of Indologists who conceded achievements 
of some notable things by our ancients,—but who contended 
that all these achievements had been confined to art, literature, 
and kindred matters,—the infamy of cowardice in the field of 
battle being a perennial characteristic of the Hindu race. 
About the question whether there was any historical evidence 
to justify this belief the author argued that in the absence of 
historical writings left by Hindus themselves and in view of 
the whole of the information in our possession being derived 
from accounts given by their enemies, namely the Mahome- 
dans and the Greeks—the case of the Hindus was going by 
default. But even the evidence of enemies whatever its woith 
would tell us a very different tale, if properly interpreted. 
The author took up the case of Muslim invasion and asked 
his readers to compare the Indian experience of the Arabs 
with their experience elsewhere. After the death of the 
Prophet, it took the Arabs scarcely a quarter century to 
found a world Empire, and, whether it was Egypt or Syria, 
Africa or Spain, Persia or Turkistan, Arab arms proved 
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irresistible everywhere. The common belief is that they were 
checked only in the West, thanks to the valour of Charles 
Martel. But what are the facts concerning the Arab invasion 
of India ? The Arabs could obtain hardly a foot-hold there. Even 
that tiny foothold, in remote Sind, did not survive the death 
of the conqueror, and was eventually recaptured by Rajputs. 
The invincibility of Arab arms was tested in the land of the 
Hindus, and it was at the end of full five hundred years, 
from Mohammad Bin Kasim, the Arab to Sehabuddin Ghori, the 
Afghan,—after wave upon wave of Muslim hordes had impinied 
upon the citadel and failed to bring it down—that Hindu 
resistance was finally crushed. The resistance again was 
notably not the resistance of a united India, but of the 
fragmented, decrepit and ramshackle India of the post- 
Harsha era. It was not the India upon which the world- 
conquering Macedonian had hopelessly to turn his back, and 
in which Seleucus Nicator had to swallow the bitter pill of 
defeat. That was an India whose prowess her sons never 
chronicled, but of whose glory her would-be conquerors, in 
recounting their own valour, left enough indication for a 
startled posterity to ponder upon, and for a subjugated race to 
recapture in its mind’s eye. 

This was the note on which Bangadarsan started-—a note 
of unconquerable assurance as to a glorious Hindu past. 
The interesting point about the Bangadarsan articles, however, 
was a complete absence of chauvinism. This is evident even 
in the opening article, which, while conjuring up an image of 
Hindu military greatness, by no means absolves the ancients of 
responsibility in causing the contemporary decline. Hindus 
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bad never had any sense of national unity, nor even any 
commonly held desire for political independence, and, in 
default of these all their military greatness was ultimately of no 
avail. It was the British conquest and Western Learning that 
were making us conscious of these public virtues. This was 
the vein in which Bangadarsan set off the declining Hindu 
present against the glorious Hindu past. On close analysis, 
this furnishes a clue to the proliferation of lodological articles 
in Bungadarsatif in face of the professed intention expressed 
in its introductory article of making the journal a vehicle of 
the New Liarning. Indology, as conceived by Bankim, was 
very much a pan of the New Learning ; it was in fact the 
testing ground for the latter. To understand this let us refer 
to “TAs Peasants of BengaV\ a very famous essay published 
ia Bhadra, Kartick, Pausa^ Falgun, 1279 B< S. numbers of 
the journal, discussing the contemporary condition of the 
peasantry in Bengal. In this article there was little scope for 
an excursus into Indology, but here again the author with a 
flourish of the rationalistic teachings of the New Learning, 
sought the peasantry’s contemporary decline in a past 
phenomenon,—that of an early civilisation owing to its birth to 
a temperate climate and exceptional fertility of soil. These 
conditions while giving an early rise to civilisation in India, 
inevitably caused its decline,—^first, by multiplying the labour 
force too speedily without the safety valve of colonisation to 
arrest over*crowding, then by driving that labour forces owing 
to its superfluity in numbers, to the level of subsistence and 
thereby dbnying its harsh and competitive existence any leisure 
for mental improvement~-in the process, converting it into a 
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drag upon the higher classes, involving the latter in its jloom, 
the doom of a numberless multitude of submissive and semi* 
barbarous peasantry oragging, in its very submission and sheep¬ 
like subservience the superior classes to its own inglorious 
level. What the lower orders lost in mental vigour, the 
Brahmans lost in religion. They became priests of a pseudo¬ 
religion, spreading as an ever-expanding cobweb of shastric 
instructions over Kshatriyas, Vaisays and Sudras, The cobweh 
spread, entangling and ensnaring the flies—depriving them of 
locomotion. The fate of the deceiver is self-deception, and the 
cobweb spread by Brahmans ultimately trapped their own 
souls : the rich soil of their intellect became an arid desert.^ 
Here, again, we are face to face with .'i post-mortem of the 
Hindu decline, but here the dissection involves another part of 
the corpse. 

To a careful reader a review of the Bangadarsan articles 
would suggest two things regarding their character. Their 
most notable characteristics were their universalism and the 
predisposition towards a comparative study of civilisations 
with a view to fixing up the bearings of the declining Hindu 
civilisation in the light of other civilisations, past and present. 
The former characteristic suggests a broadness of outlook 
which made the Bangadarsan writers emphasise the universal 
rather than the particular qualities in the civilisation of ancient 
India. As example of this characteristic we may mention the* 
article on ‘Eloquence’, published serially in the first two 
numbers of the journal. In the author’s opinion it is eloquence 
that rouses the nations of the world to historical actions that 
may be called truly great, and it was during the great ages of 
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eloquence that India achieved her true greatness. But histori¬ 
cal India has largely been an ineloquent race with a peculiar 
fondness for solitude and reflection. In the author’s judgment 
it is this strain of reflectiveness in our character that has given 
us Bengalis a fire that can only smoulder into lyrical effusive¬ 
ness ; but cannot burst into the conflagration of soul-stirring 
eloquence to lead us to mighty public events of good or evil. 
The author compares the classical age of India with the age of 
the epics, and points out how the prodigious eloquence of the 
heroes and heroines of the epics degenerated into sentimental 
effusiveness in the characters'^ of classical literature. 

Side by side with this search for universal qualities in the 
civilisation of ancient (ndia, the Bangadarsan writers began a 
comparative study of civilisations. A good example of this is 
the article entitled : “How the Nations of the World Achieve 
Greatness published in the second number. The author 
starts on the assumption that “the histories of the nations that 
achieved greatness in the past or are achieving greatness before 
our eyes, almost invariably exemplify a general law. These 
nations follow, in each case, a particular bent, set their hearts 
on making that bent all-powerful, staking even their lives on it, 
—in a word, going the whole hog in its pursuit. This is the law, 
though the bent itself may vary according to variation of time, 
place or race.” The author illustrates this thesis by historical 
examples, attributing the greatness of the Greeks to their 
burning desire for excellence in every human pursuit and that 
of the Romans to their desire for military glory and an indomi¬ 
table acquisitive instinct. He points to the indifferent state of 
the Arabs before the birth of the Prophet despite their courage 
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and fierce independence of spirit and describes how the reli¬ 
gious bent instilled into them by Mahomet made them, *in the 
space of a few years, the mightiest nation on earth. He cites 
the case of England and illustrates how the nr.ere commercial 
spirit, if pursued with determination can bear down all opposi¬ 
tion and make a handful of islanders the lords of the seas and 
arbiters of the ^ate of far bigger nations. The author does 
not forget his own land, whose ancient glory he attributes to 
the unquenchable thirst for knowledge exemplified in the lives 
of the Brahmanas, who renounced everything even the merest 
pursuit of happiness, common to all classes of men of what¬ 
ever race or religion in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Another very revealing article published in the last three 
numbers of the journal is the one entitled, “Indian Women”. ^ 
It is obviously intended to glorify Indian womanhood by 
glorifying a few women famous in literature and the religious 
lore. But in sharp contrast to the usual run of such essays it 
draws up the debit side of the balance sheet with an unufual 
candour. “Indian women have had no freedom and conse¬ 
quently they have been totally deficient in the faculties that 
derive their strength from freedom.” This indictment is 
followed by the remark that “such mental faculties as owe 
their growth and development to the quickening touch of 
freedom are conspicuous by their absence in the woman of 
India.” This is disparaging enough but the author goes on to 
suggest that ( owing to this want of freedom ) “Indian women 
have been lacking the piety which has made a large number of 
European women so deservedly famous. No Indian woman 

has, for example, been known to have acted In the manner 

«* 
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that Mrs. John Howard did. She has never accompanied her 
husband to distant lands and passed her life by dedicating it to 
the service of others." Such is our author’s judgment on the 
character of the female species in ‘spiritual* India when 
contrasted with its counterpart in the ‘materialist* West, 

It is doubtful whether in point of originality and output of 
new information, the Bangadarsan writers outstepped the 
limits of Indological discoveries made by European Indolo¬ 
gists during the earlier parts of the century. Some of the 
articles were in facts no more than mere popularisation, and 
fragmentary ones at that of a far more elaborate European 
research. But here was a popular platform erected by a man 
of genius, intent upon making all that was known and dis¬ 
covered about his country’s ancestry available to the reading 
public of Bengal. Here was a man who was not cramped by 
the narrow nationalism, who would glorify one’s own ancestry 
at all costs, but who, like all educated men of his generation, 
admitted the superiority of contemporary European civilisa¬ 
tion—merely protesting that his own country’s decline had 
nothing preordained or perennial about it but was only a 
falling off from an original state of greatness and glory. If 
Bangadarsan achieved anything of lasting value, apart from 
the influence it exercised on the growing literature of Bengal— 
it was this that it made ancient India contemporaneous, to the 
extent that it made Hindus conscious of their civilisation. It 
gave them a pattern worthy of emulation, which in some ways, 
despite its ancientness, was nearer to them than the high con¬ 
temporary civilisation of the West. Actually this nearness of 
the ancient civilisation Was of the crucial importance ; it was 
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of the same order as the contemporary West’s nearness to 
ancient Greece. The nineteenth century awakening of Bengal 
has been compared with the Renaissance of ihe Western coun¬ 
tries that began in the 15th century. In this context the term 
Renaissance has been loosely construed to mean any sort of 
reawakening,—the crucial significance of the West’s discovery 
of the ancient world being glossed over in the case of Bengal, 
and her contact with contemporary West has been made by 
most historijns to do duty for a stimulus that rightfully belongs 
to ancient India. This explanation of the Bengal Renaissance 
is largely true, at least during the period previous to 1870. 
But with the publication of Banfsadarsan we enter a new era 
in which the term Renaissance has gained a new significance, 
which is far more akin to the sense in which historians of the 
West apply it. 

This is not to deny the Western contribution to this 
Renaissance and, in fact, the Bangadarstn writers themselves 
would be the first to repudiate such a view. In their search 
for an identity in a glorious Hindu past, they erred on the side 
of Anglomania rather than Indomania, if by Indomania is 
meant the acceptance of all that is India to an exclusion of all 
that is non-Indian. The greatest achievement of Bangadarsan 
and Bankim was possibly this : he raised from the bottomless 
depth in which it had fallen the stock of the Hindu civilisation 
without depreciating in any manner that of the Western. 

In the Bangadarsan articles, the evidence furnished to 
prove the existence of a glorious ancient Indian Civilisation 
was rather general and referred to no single historical epoch. 
Also the Bangadarsan approach was universal istia»in the sense 
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that the highest glories of the Indian Civilisation discussed by 
the Bangadarsan writers emphasized no special feature of 
that civilisation which could set it apart from the historical 
civilisation of the West. Bankim’s post*Bangadarsan excursus 
into Indology was aimed at discovering a specific historical 
epoch in ancient India, thereby giving the Bangadarsan vision 
a definite historical shape and illuminating an unwritten 
chapter of Indian history with the torchlight of genuine 
historical research. 

The epoch selected by Bankim Chandra for his historical 
research was the epoch supervening between the Vedic age 
and the age of Buddha. To this day this has remained 
perhaps the darkest epoch of Indian history and Bankim 
Ohandra^s is perhaps the only serious work that helps us to 
gain some positive information regarding the nature of the 
•civilisation obtaining in India during that epoch. It would be 
important to study how Bankim sought to answer two related 
questions : 

(1) What was the nature of the religion prevalent in India 
•during the epoch p 

(2i What were the characteristics of the secular civilisa¬ 
tion prevalent in India during that epoch p 

It is only necessary to add that Bankim Chandra's answer 
to these questions was inspired by the desire to set off the New 
Hindu ideas against an epoch of true history so as to render the 
New Hindu vision something more than a vision—in other 
words, something that could serve as a gospel of future action 
by furnishing inspiration from a glorious series of past action. 

It would be relevant here to examine the authenticity of 
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the researches on which Bankim’s answers were based. Xhe 
result of the researches he embodied in his famous work 
Krishnacharitra can be considered on two level : il^ the 
action of certain mythical heroes as described in the Mahabha- 
rata ; (2) the civilisation of a certain epoch as narrated in 
the same work. On the first level, Bankim claimed that the 
Kauravas, the Pandavas, and above all Shri Krishna were 
historical characters. On the second, he asserted ( or rather 
implied ) that the Mahahharata in point of its main story 
was a pre-Buddhistic work, and could be used as a source of 
historical information if carefully handled.^ Bankim Chandra's 
claim as regards the first level can hardly be sustained in the 
absence of archaeological evidence regarding the historicity of the 
mythical heroes. His sources 'apart from tradition) were literary 
—the Vedic literature, the Mahahharata and the Puranas. 
These works unanimously treat the Mahahharata story as histo¬ 
rical. The Puranans and the Mahahharata even assign a date 
for the main event of the Mahahharata story—namely, the 
Kurukshetra war—which Bankim Chandra calculated to be 
1430 B. C. (Circa). The unanimity of all these works regard¬ 
ing this date is indeed a striking discovery®; but even so, 
Bankim Chandra’s claim has to be viewed against the general 
untrustworthiness of purely literary sources as dependable 
authorities regarding India's past. It, however, remains a bold' 
hypothesis, which, for all we know, may yet be proved to be 
true, if archaeological evidence turns up in its favour. After 
the discovery of Troy, and—coming nearer home—after the 
discovery of the Indus Valley Civilisation it can hardly be 
reckoned a wild hope to believe that Binkim ^Chandra’s 
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hypothesis regarding the historicity of the Pandavas and 
Krishna may yet come true. 

Coming to the second assertion of Bankim Chandra we are 
on a surer ground. Bankim Chandra took his stand against 
the bulk of European Indologists who had decided that the 
existing text of the Mahabharata, was a later work, the 
original Mahabharata^ as mentioned in the Vedic literature, 
being irretrievably lost. Bankim Chandra examined the 
arguments advanced in favour of this assertion and pointed out 
how unsound they were. A number of the Mahabharata 
heroes were mentioned in the Satapalha Brahmana 
(Dhritarastra, Parikshit, Janraeyjay, Arjun', the epic itself was 
mentioned in A^valayan and Sankhyana Grihya-Sutras. 
Krishna’s name occurred again and again in the Rigveda 
Samhita ; Krishna Debakiputra was mentioned in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad ; Kaushituki Brahmana omitted the 
epithet of Devakiputra, but like Chhandogya, mentioned 
Krishna’s name in connection with one Chora Af^girafta, 
All these were parts of the Vedic literature, most of them 
definitely pre-Buddhistic. Coming to post-Vedic literature, 
Bankim Chandra showed that the aphorisms of Panini not only 
mentioned the Mahabharata, and most of the Mahabharata 
heroes, but actually referred to Arjuna and Basudeva ( a 
name of Krishna) as deities receiving worship. The Buddhist 
literature in its earliest phase as given in the Sutra-Pitaka 
itself mentioned Krishna as Mara,—thereby indicating that the 
Krishna cult was the most formidable adversary Buddhism 
had to reckon with. 

These are formidable arguments, and on the strength of 
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these arguments alone, Bankim was entitled to claim that the 
existing text of the Mahabharata contained its original text 
including “the Pandava story and the story of Krishna*' in 
their bare outlines. But Bankim Chandra did not stop here. 
He considered Lassen’s hypothesis regarding the original text 
of the Mahabharata and showed how that hypothesis did not 
contradict his own. Lassen (and some other European 
scholars) had noticed the early Vedic mention of the term 
*Kuru-Panchala’ and had come to the conclusion that the 
original text must have narrated a war between Kurus and 
Panchalas, but as the existing text narrated a war between 
Kauravas and Pandavas the original text must have been lost. 
Bankim pointed out that the war mentioned in the existing text 
was essentially a war between the Kurus and Panchalas since 
the bulk of the Pandava army consisted of Panchalas and 
Srinjayas (a clean related to the Panchalas). Not only that, 
the Pandava general was a Panchala hero, namely, 
Dhristadyumna, the Panchala Prince. Also the Mahabharata 
was full of references to the conflict between Kurus and 
Panchalas. Bankim pointed to the fact of Bhisma’s and 
Drona's joining the side of the unprincipled Duryodhana, and 
suggested that this was explicable only on the hypothesis that 
the Mahabharata was a Kuru-Panchala war, since to 
■these highminded heroes, Pandavas were dearer than the 
unprincipled Duryodhana. Bankim concluded that the 
Krishnu'Pandavas story in its essentials was what constituted 
the original Mahabharata. 

It need only be added that when a work is mentioned again 
4uid again in the pre-Buddhistic literature, when ahe names of 
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most of its permanent heroes happen to occur in the Vedic 
literature; when its existing text becomes as a 'fieshless 
skeleton’^® without the Pandava story and the Kurukshetra 
war—the European Indologist’s repudiation of even this story 
as having formed the core of the original text appears plainly 
fantastic. Bankim’s findings, on the basis of this story alone, 
therefore, seems to be a most dependable source of 
information regarding the post-Vedic and the pre-Buddhistic 
civilisation of India. To Bankim’s interpretation of this 
civilisation we turn now. 

The character of the civilisation portrayed in the earliest 
portion of the Mahabharata is definitely pre-Buddhistic. 
This comes out most clearly if we examine the nature of the 
religion prevalent in that epoch. The Vedic religion is 
predominant; Yagnas or sacrifices are mentioned again and 
again ; Vedic deities are paramount. Tribal concepts of justice 
and fairness are prevalent. Thus Arjuna is bent upon killing 
his elder brother Yudhisthhira for the sake of a pledge he had 
undertaken to kill anyone who should speak ill of his bow 
Gandiva. But new ideas on religion are set afloat by the 
mythical Krishna (whom Bankim took for a historical hero). 
Krishna combats the traditional ideas and pleads for a rational 
basis of religion and mortality without violence to the 
tradition. He says to Arjuna : “There are certain definite 
characteristics by which one can discriminate between religion 
and irreligion. In certain cases where the religious issue 
is extremely complicated, we have to fall back upon Reason to 
decide.**^ ^ 
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This is not all. Krishna says quite clearly that the 
traditional Vedic religion is incomplete : **Many people say 
that the Vedic Revelation is the basis of religion. 1 do not 
condemn thut belief but not all truths are stated in the 
Vedas.” 

What then is the non-Vedic basis of religion by which 
Arjuna’s tribal notion of truth (which instigates him to kill 
Yudhisthhira for its sake) is to be replaced ? Krishna says : 
“Religion is religion because it holds all creation. Therefore, 
that alone is religion which conduces to the well-being of all 
creation.” 

This is revealing. It shows clearly that in the age of 
the Mahabharata a new foundation of religion was being 
laid by the mythical Krishna with emphasis on reason and 
the ‘well-b. ing’ of all creation’ as surer guides to the truths 
of religion. The relation of this new religion to the Vedic 
reli-ioo is shown in clearer light by Krishni’s re-interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of action ( Ksrma ). Traditionally the 
doctrine of Karma inculcated the so-called **Kamya 
Karma^*^ or Vedic sacrifices aimed at the attainment of 
heavenly pleasure after death. But Kri:>hna puts the whole 
emphasis on actions aiming at the “well-being of all 
creation”. This is made clear in his speech to Sanjaya. 
Saqjaya is trying to construct a spacious argument in favour 
of Duryodhana’s usurption of the Pandava Kingdom. He 
is trying to put off the warlike Pandavas by an appeal to 
pacific sentiments inculcated by traditional religion. He is 
pleading for inaction as action in this case would mean war. 
Krishna says : “According to some, it is action alone that 
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leads to salvation ; according to others, Vedic learning alone 
does so. But (1 say): Just as no one can know the taste 
of food without actually partaking of it, no Brahmana can 
possibly attain salvation by means of Vedic learning alone 
without engaging himself in action. Those actions are 
therefore to be performed which lead to results in this very 
life in the manner of a man's quenching his thirst by partaking 
of water.” 

Thus activism aimed at the “well-being of creation” was 
the essence of the new religion that was being formulated 
during the age of the Mahahharata. Also the air was thick 
with Vedantic ideas, Krishana himself taking a leading part 
in the propagation of the doctrine of an “all-pervading God” 
who was to be realised, not by taking to a monastic life but 
by trying to change the direction of desire from worldly 
pleasures to things of the soul—in other words by selfless action 
( Nishkam Karma This was of course the doctrine 
of Impersonal Pantheism ( Nirguna Brahmavad) preached 
in the Upanishads. But side by side with this Impersonal 
Panthesira the doctrine of Personal Pantheism (Sagun 
Brahmavad ) was being developed with Krishna himself 
beginning to be worshipped by certain of his admirers as 
the world-soul made of flesh. Bankim himself has left the 
question open whether the cult of Krishna as described in 
the existing text of the Mahahharata formed part of the 
original text. But it is clear that the idea of a God-like men 
being worshipped as an Incarnation was already in the air.^^ 
In other words the doctrine of Bhakti was taking place. 

Coming to the secular civilisation as portrayed in the 
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Mahahharata we are again face to face with a tribal society 
in the process of reconstruction by means of newef and 
loftier ideas. The casteless Vedic society has given place to the 
caste-ridden society of the later ages but caste in the 
Mahahharata epoch is by no means rigid. Intercaste marriage 
is prevalent. There is no restriction on the intermingling of 
castes on the social plane interding as amongst men of 
different castes is the rule rather than the exception.”^ ® 

As regards socical customs tribalism is by no means extinct. 
Marriage amongst Kshatriyas usually take place by abduction 
of the bride. But the romantic custom of Swayamvara where 
the bride chooses her own groom is also mentioned again 
and again. For Kshatriys it is actually considered the best 
custom. 

Women are by no means subservient to menfolk. Thus 
Draupadi, the common wife of the Pandavas, breathes pride 
and loftiness in every words she utters. Bankim quotes. 
with approval her words : “It is no less a sin to withhold death 
from a man who deserves it then to murder one who does not.” 

In politics, the main activity is war. The Kshatriyas 
are extremely war-like. Even Brahmanas participating in 
war are under severe social censure.^ ^The Kshatriya ideal 
is death in the battlefield. But even in peace as in the exile 
the Kshatriya creed is lofty and generous. In the words of 
Krishna: ^'Heroic people suffer the greatest tribulation or 
enjoy the loftiest happiness. It is only sensual people who 
are satisfied with the middle station which is the source* 
of all unhappiness. Real happiness consists in conquest orr 
in exile*” 
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These words of Krishna set the tone for a new drama of 
ideas, directed by Krishna again, which aim at the establi¬ 
shment of a “Kingdom of righteousness ( Dhatmarajya ) 
by enlarging and broadening the prevalent Kshatriya ideal. 
Yudhisthhira is a righteous king. But his notions of right¬ 
eousness are traditional. He thinks it part of his royal duty 
to accept the challenge of Sakuni in a gamble in which he 
stakes his kingdom, his brohers and even his wife. When he 
is finally exiled for thirteen years along with his brothers 
and wife he leaves out the terra with unflinching determination 
but he is at a loss how to recover the lost kingdom. Most 
of his friends advise war. War, in fact, is the traditional 
mode of resolving political disputes. But Yudhisthhira recoils 
at the idea of war amongst blood-relations. His traditional 
notion of righteousness makes him fall between two stools. 
On the one hand are the war-hungry Kshatriyas of the Pandava 
camp ; on the other his fear of the sin of killing his own 
kindred. Krishna points out the way to found the kingdom 
of righteousness. He chides Yudhisthhira for his chicken- 
hearted irresolution unbecoming of a Kshatriya and 
emphasizes the immorality involved in not striving to recover 
his usurped kingdom.^ ^ He says that the annulment of usur¬ 
pation is a moral duty. It is as imperative as the duty of 
avoiding war in resolving political disputes. These two—and not 
traditional Kshatriya ideal of war nor the traditional fear of sin 
in spilling the blood of kinsmen—are the basic moral principles 
involved ia the matter. But how should one reconcile these 
ideals when they become contradictory p Krishna’s suggestion 
is to strive to the uttermost for peace by fixing the Pandava 
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claiming to only a half of the lost kingdom. He offers to act 
as a go-between Pandavas and Kauravas for negotiating a 
reconciliation on such terms. He himself would not participate 
in the war and asks Arjuna to choose between his single 
unarmed self and a big regiment of skilful soldiers. When 
Arjuna selects for his unarmed assistance he hands over the 
regiment to Duryodhana. He travels the whole way to the 
Kaurava capital and does his best to prevent bloodshed. He 
fails but before clearly enunciating his doctrine of “righteous 
politics” to all concerned. After the holocaust he guides 
Yudhisthhira to found a kingdom of righteousness by learning 
the art of statesmanship from the oldest and the wisest of the 
Kauravas. 

The idea of “righteousness statesmanship” attributed to 
Krishna, runs like a silver thread through the original version 
oi tht Mahahhar at a conctxv&Ahy Bankim. According to 
Bankim, Krishna’s direction of the ethics of the Kurukshetra war 
as also his guidance in making Yudhisthhira’s kingdom a 
kingdom of righteousness is only the final actof a long life devoted 
to the cause of righteous statesmanship. Bankim has illustrated 
this with the Jarasandha episode. Jarasandba was the most 
powerful monarch of the Mahabharata-epoch. He was an 
unrighteous ruler forcibly holding as many as eightysix kings 
whom be intended to immolate before the God Siva by adding 
another fourteen to the number. Krishna advised Yudhisthhira 
to subdue him, and, to prevent unnecessary bloodshed, took 
Bhima and Arjuna with him to the capital of Jarasandha and 
challenged the latter to engage in fight with one amongst the 
three. According to Kshatriya custom Jarasandha had to 
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accept the challenge. He fought with Bhima aud was killed 
by the latter. Krishna got all the eightysix kings released 
and desisted from usurping Jarasandha*s kingdom. Thus at one 
stroke he relieved the world of a scourage with the minimum 
of bloodshed and furthered the cause of 'righteous statesman¬ 
ship’ by making friends of as many as eightysix monarchs.^® 

This summary in bare outlines, of the pre-Buddhistic and 
post-Vedic civilisation of India could be reckoned a valuable 
contribution to Indian history. European Indologists have all 
along doubted the authority of the Mahahharata as a 
historical work. We have admitted the validity of this doubt 
as regards the historicity of the characters portrayed as a most 
valuable source book of Indian history, so the main story of 
the Mahahharata denuded of all its miraculous trappings can 
form a significant source of historical information regarding 
the epoch supervening between two ages of the Vedas and that 
of Buddha. Bankim was a pioneer in this direction with 
hardly any successor but that does not detract from the merit 
of his great work. 

But Bankim’s interest in the Mahabharata-epoch was not 
merely antiquarian. Nor was it actuated by the desire to 
locate the shimmering Bangadarsan vision of a glorious 
Indian past at a definite historical epoch and thereby to 
give the vision a definite shape and form. No doubt 
this second was a most powerful motive behind his work. 
But this motive was indissolubly linked with his 
desire to justify his rationalist exposition of Hinduism ( as 
given in Dharmatattxea ) by a historical precedent. Krishna's 
approach to Vedic revelation which Bankim discussed in such 
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detail was identical with his own. His interpretation of the 
activism preached in the Gita was vindicated by Krishna’s 
discourse to Sanjaya. Above all the concept of ‘Dharmarajya* 

( kingdom of righteousness ) was one which was intended to 
supplement that activism with a political programme. In the 
event, this concept was to play the most momentous role in 
the Nationalist Movement of the succeeding decades. Mahatma 
Gandhi modified the concept into that of Ramrajya which in 
English must be rendered by the same phrase “Kingdom of 
righteousness”^!. The Mahatma of course denuded the 
concept of its associations with war, but it must be 
remembered that in Bankim’s work it was, the non-violence of 
Krishna, and the latter’s emphasis on it to the uttermost limit, 
which was sought to be established against the popular notion 
of a war-hungry Krishna. Bankim’s emphasis on Kshatriya 
ideal was perhaps one that the Mahatma would not accept, but 
it was echoed by Vivekananda with his cult of the *rajaguna* 
and taken up enthusiastically by the Bengali youth during the 
Swadeshi struggle. 

It should only be added that Bankim, in Krishnacharitray 
discovered what may truly be called the Dawn of Hindu 
Civilisation. Its main features were, in the first place, the 
religion of the Vedanta and the Gita, in the activist sense of 
Vivekananda, since Krishna, the supreme activist, was its 
exponent. In the second place, this Vedantism was merged 
with the incipient Bhakti Movement in the sense that Krishna 
was already being worshipped. In the third place, this 
civilisation in its secular aspect, was characterised by a loose 
and intermarrying caste system in which Br^hmanas like 
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Drona could take up war as their professioa; but the 
Brahmanical ideal was already being emphasized as pacific and 
non-violent pursuit of religion and scholarship. The Kshatriya 
ideal was proclaimed in all its glory and violence, but already 
Krishna was shaping it in the direction of a “Kingdom of 
righteousness”. Bankim’s emphasis on the Kshatriya ideal in 
search of a ‘Kingdom of righteousness'—viewed as an ideal of 
education and as a valuable factor in civilisation floated, 
nerving the rising Bengali youth to new heights of imagination 
and new modes of expression in secular civilisation and 
‘political regeneration.’ 
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The advent of Bankim in the field of Bengali literature 
created a great stir. Commenting on the reaction of the Bengali 
readers, Romesh Chunder Dutt wrote, “We all remember how, 
about ten or twelve years ago, the Bengali reading community 
was taken by surprise by the Durgesnandini, the first work 
of the author, and a master-work of creative imagination. 
It seemed as if a grand panoroma had suddenly burst upon 
the reader’s eye ; and if the mighty picture had any fault it 
was that the tints were too glowing, too dazzling, too 
bewildering.^” But, such dazzling and bewildering creations 
did not receive unqualified appreciation. Appreciation and 
attack on Bankim went hand in hand. Then were published 
in quick succession the other works of Bankim including the 
'Bangadarsan' and with them attack on Bankim continued. 
After Bankim’s death, Rabindranath Tagore wrote, “I do not 
exactly remember how the then elderly persons welcomed 
Bankim’s writings. So far as 1 remember, Bankim had to bear 
with much ridicule ; a section of people had much hatred 
for him. And a small section of writers who attempted in 
vain to imitate him hurled abusive words against him to 
conceal their debt to him.”^ Different mentality worked 
behind attack on Bankim and criticisms were labelled against 
his (a) ideal of literature and language; (b) literary 
criticisms published in the Bangadarsan and (c) social, 
political and religious ideas. 

Durgesnattdini was published in 1865. Critics have been 
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unanimous in their opinion that Bankim Chandra's model 
was evidently European fiction. Ramgati Nyayaratna said, 
“Sanskrit literature was not the model of Bankim Babu's 
story. His model was English literature.”'^ He further remarked, 
“The new note which marks its style is not seen in any 
Bengali work of an earlier date.”'^ Western critics of Bankim 
Chandra’s novels assign it to the influence of Scott.'’ The 
Bengali periodical Somprakash, while mildly acknowledging 
its merits, bitterly criticised for exaggerations of descriptions 
and concluded by way of condemning its language as 
vulgar, rustic and incapable of being attractive to the readers.® 
Somprakash had always been vocal in condemning Bankim 
and after the publication of Bangadatsan Dwarakanath 
Vidyabhusan never ceased from abusing Bankim. Somprakash 
protested against Bankim’s language but the real difference 
and conflict centred round the ideal of literature. Bisahriksa 
was received with mixed reactions. Somprakash obviously 
did not speak high of it. A contemporary critic thought that 
Kunda’s suicide was likely to have an evil influence on 
Bengali life.' Another writer objected to such things as 
kissing and embracing by some of the characters.® Criticisms 
like these are really petty. Even English-educated writers 
and critics found fault with Bankim’s novels. Lai Behari Dey 
brought four charges against Bisahriksa : (i) One defect 
of the fable is the want of verisimilitude in some of its 

incidents.The story is somewhat improbable and inconsistent 

with what happened in the country. There is evidently an 
attempt at sensational writing, (ii) Another still more glaring 
defect in the story is the want of consistency between the 
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character of Nagendra and the action ascribed to him. iiii) A 
third defect is the inconsistent character of Devendra. The 
Brahmos have reasons to complain of the insult offered to their 

religion, (iv) ••■poetical justice is not done to Kunda. 

We should have been better pleased if Nagendra had hanged 
himself—he would then simply have reaped the fruit of his own 
inquity.® \ discerning reader can detect one contradiction in 
Dcy’s criticism; on one hand, he spoke of want of 
verisimilitude and on the other hand, he expected ‘poetic 
justice’. Still, one thing remains; to the contemporaries 
Bankim’s novels were impractical. Romesh Chunder Dutt 
wrote, “Critics and disappointed writers poured forth their rage 
on the devoted head of the young author; his style, his 
conceptions, his story, were all condemned, and he was 
put down as a denationalized writer, and imitator of European 
models.” 1 ^ 

About Bisabriksa^s popularity a contemporary periodical 

wrote, “This novel.was to be found in the haitakhma of 

every Bengali Babu throughout the whole of last year.”^’ A 
discerning observer remarked, '^liisahriksha stirred every mind 
in the homes of Bengal. It brought with it something which 
was within our own experience.”Sir Edwin Arnold paid 
a high tribute to it.Bengali women even in the nineties of 
the last century were fond of it and one of them wrote a series 
of poems on the women characters of this novel. 

The fact still remains : not only the traditionalists even 
the contemporary novelists like Taraknath Gangopadhyaya, 
Indranath Bandyopadhyaya failed to grasp the novelty in 
Bankim’s works. Even Nabin Chandra Sen dfsapproved of 
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fiankim’s delineation of modern characters. He urged Bankim 
to deal with national characters as depicted in the Epics. 
Nabin Chandra even wrote, ‘Mn Bankim’s novels) there is no 
ideal character. As European novels, Bankim’s creations are 
excellent but not so as judged from the standpoint of Indian 
literature.”^Such criticisms that Bankim created no ideal 
character or he has scant or little connection with national life 
and national literature—were made by many in the second half 
of the last century. 

With the publication of the Bangadarsan, Bankim’s 
popularity soared higher and higher but not without creating 
many enemies. Particularly, Bankim's review of books in the 
pages of the Bangadarsan made many contemporary writers 
his bitterest enemy. As Rabindranath wrote, “I remember, 
when he was editing Bangadarsan^ his enemies were many. 
Hundreds of incompetent writers were jealous of him and tried 
every means to belittle his greatness.”^® Even Bankim once 
said to Nabin Chandra, *‘My impartial criticism has made the 
whole country my enemy. I am the worst abused man in 
Bengal next only to Sir George Campbell.”^^ 

But what effect Bangadarsan made upon the contemporary 
Bengali public can well be understood from what Rabindranath 
Tagore writes about it, “Then came Bar^adarsan^ taking the 
Bengali heart by storm. It was bad enough to have to wait 
till the next monthly number was out, but to be kept 
waiting further till my elders had done with it was simply 
intolerable ! Now he who will may swallow at a mouthful the 
whole of Chandrasekhar or Bi^habriksha, but the process of 
longing and anticipating, month after month ; of spreading over 
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the long intervals the concentrated joy of each short reading, 
revolving every instalment over and over in the mind while 
watching and waiting for the next; the combination of 
satisfaction with unsatisfied craving, or burning curiosity with 
its appeasement; these long-drawn-out delights of going 
through the original serial none will ever taste again.” 
Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray, writing about his younger 
days says : “We were then ten or twelve years old. The taste 
for literary appreciation was not born in us. Still, we were 
eager for Bangadarsan. Dube, Chaube, Teoari with their 
bamboo-sticks, Lalchand Singh who danced playfully and was 
a voracious eater but quite worthless in his duties—these were 
very pleasing 

Bankim’s socio-political and religious ideas did not receive 
unqualified approval from the contemporaries. Many con¬ 
temporary periodicals attacked Bankim’s ideas as expressed in 
^Samya^ and * Bangadeaher Krtsald. Mmomohan Basu in his 
journal *Madhyastha* attacked Bankim’s attitude towards the 
Zamindars. Above all, Binkim’s religious ideas expressed in 
his writings created a great stir in the Brahmo circle. To this 
we turn now. 

Since the time of Rammohan, the Brahmo religious views 
and activities came in opposition to those of the 
orthodox Hindus. From Rammohan to the establishment of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Saraaj, the Brahmo movement 
bad undergone many doctrinal changes through successive 
stages, their rallying points being the monotheism 
of the Vedas and the Upanishads and the attack on Puranic 
religion and idolatry with all its elaborate rituals and sacrificesw 
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As we pointed out, the theoretical basis of Brahmoism was 
lotuitionism as expounded by Keshub and adumbrated in 
Devendranath Tagore’s formula of ‘a pure heart irradiated by 
knowledge’ as the basis of religious truths. Binkim’s exposi¬ 
tion of‘a natural, a physical’ basis of religion was powerful 
enough to alarm them. 

It is interesting to note that the Adi Brabmo Samajists 
responded at once to the writings of Bankim. Not to speak 
of the other group of the Brahmos, even the orhodox Hindus 
did not welcome Bankim’s interpretation. The Adi Brahmo 
Samaj led by Debendran'th Tagore and Rajoarain Bose had so 
long been steering a middle course in their attempt to restore 
national glory as well as to follow a policy of reform. They 
had no radical programme of social reform. They concentrated 
on Vedantic monotheism and eradication of idolatry believing 
that the Brahmoism they followed and preached, was in 
consonance with true Hinduism and, that this should be 
followed by all enlightened Hindus. Thus they argued they 
were the real preservers of all the glories of the Hindus. Both 
the new reformists and the old conservatives, according to 
them, were equally in the wrong. That was why no anti- 
Hindu ceremony or ritual would get their approval or 
patronage. They neither supported Keshub Chandra’s 
Intercaste Marriage Bill nor approved of widow remarriage 
that Vidyasagar tried to introduce. Despite all these, new 
Hindu thinkers like Bankim did not recognise their claims to 
be the preservers and followers of true Hinduism. While 
reviewing Rajnarain Bose’s treatise Hindu Dharmer 
Shresthhatwa in Bangadaraan^ Bankim showered praises on 
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the author and welcomed such writings, but ( he ) differed on 

0 

the main purport of Rajnarain. Bankim wrote,“It can be 
easily inferred that the author should make an attempt to 
establish the superiority of what he himself considers to be the 
Hindu Religion. Hindu Dharma, according to him, consists 
in the worship of Brahman and therefore, worship of Brahman 
is the best Religion, and his end in view must be to establish 
the superiority of this Dharma ( or Religion ) in general of 
the country. He says, Hindu Dharma is the best Dharma^ 
but he does not agree that the religion as it is extant among 
the people in general is not the best religion. The worship 
of Para Brahma —the Highest Being, is the very essence of all 
religions.” 

Bankim continued, “The Religion, he (the author) upholds, 
is to be found deep down in the Hindu Sastras and there is no 
doubt about it. But, that is only a part of Hindu religion and a 
small part of it. To equate the part of a thing with the whole 
of it is anything but truth. Almost all things have something 
of it that is praiseworthy. The worship of Brahman alone 
cannot be termed as Hindu Dharma” 

Evidently, Bankim did not accept the monotheism of the 
Vedanta as preached by the Brahmos as the essence of 
Hinduism. Hence a clash between New Hindu thinkers and 
the Adi Brahmo Samajists was inevitable. It came about some 
twelve years after the publication of Bankim’s review of 
Rajnarain’s work. 

The immediate occasion for such a controversy was 
supplied by the publication of two periodical papers 
*Navajivan* and *Prachar,* *NavaJivan* was^ edited by 
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Akshoy Chandra Sarkar, a writer of some fame and a friend of 
Bankim. In the opeiiing number of Navajivan^ Bankim. 
contributed an article under the caption ‘Dharmajijnasa’ (An 
enquiry into the Meaning of Religion', clearly indicating hia 
preference for a humanistie definition of Religion, and quoting 
with approval the definition proposed by Auguste Comte, the 
founder of Positivism. In Prachar, likewise, he worte an 
article entitled ^Hindu Dhirma* (The Hindu Religion;, in 
which following the same humanistic approach, he asserted 
that ‘that alone was true religion which furthered the cause of 
human development—physical, mentil and social.' According 
to Bankim, the essence of Hinduism (and not everything that 
currently passed for Hinduism) approximated to this definition 
closely enough to necessitate a re-examination of the Shastras 
in the light of that definition. The only sentence in this 
article that might provoke the Brahraos—although the sentence 
was not provocative at all—was this: “Brahmoism is only a 
branch of Hinduism, and it betrays no symptom that could 
make one presume that it would in future be generally accepted 
as a social religion.”^ ^ 

It does not seem to be provocative in tone, however it did 
provoke the Adi Brahmo Samaj leaders so much as to make 
them start a regular campaign against Bankim in which sober 
criticism was mixed with vulgar vituperation. The sober 
criticism was furnished by Dwijendranath Tagore. 
Devendranath's eldest son and the then editor of 
Taltwabodhini, Dwijendranath questioned the humanistic 
approach to religion and argued that furtherance of happiness, 
which in Binkim’s approach, was to be the ultimate test of 
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religious truth was not an adequate test. Incidentally 
Dwijendranath attributed atheism to Bankim and said, ‘‘Accord¬ 
ing to Bankim Baboo God and Life after death have no 
necessary connection with Religion.” 

This is sober criticism, though it is clear from what we 
have seen that Dwijendranath was misled by Bankim's 
humanistic approach to suspect him of atheism which was 
furthest from the case. But Dwijendranath was hardly to be 
blamed because, his criticism, being based on the first instal¬ 
ment of Bankim’s contributions to Navajivan, could not 
anticipate the complete development of Bankim's humanistic 
approach But Dwijendranath’s sober criticism was 
accompanied (in the same number of Tattwahodhini) by an 
article by Rajnarain Bose, the then President ot Adi Brahmo 
Samaj, which was far from sober criticism. It is interesting 
that Rajnarain accepted Bankim's humanistic test of a religion 
(“that which contributes to man’s development—physical, 
mental and social”), with (his) whole heart®® but claimed that 
Brahmoism alone passed that test fully. But he accused 
Bankim of being a follower of Comte and reviled him with the 
title *'an infamous follower of Comte” (an alternative meaning 
of this expression is “a follower of Comte’s infamous 
doctrines”). Also he called Bankim an ‘atheist’. 

Very soon Rajnarain was followed by an article in *Na%ya 
Bharat* by Kailash Chandra Sinha, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj at the time. Kailash Chandra’s article 
was thoroughly scurrilous. In fact, it seems to have been 
inspired by malice since it did not criticise the religious views 
of Bankim at all, but attacked a historical piece'Infamy of 
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Bengal’ contributed by Bankim to Prachar, But the under¬ 
current of religious hostility was betrayed in Kailash Chandra’s 
slighting reference to Bctngadarsan, Navajivan and Prachar, 
Kailash Chandra’s viturcrative style reached the limits of 
virulence in the concluding passage of his article where he 
addressed Bankim thus : ‘'Oh Bengali writer ! if you intend to 
write history, first of all study thousands and thousands of 
books. Examine with care the texts of verses discovered (by 
scholars), but don’t jou depend on anybody’s translation 
blindly. No purpose will be served by licking the feet of 
scholars like Wilson, Weber, Maxmuller and Cunningham. 
Nor should you enter the garden cared for by Muir, Bhao 
Daji, Mair, Mitra and Hunter to undertake the puisuit of a 
thief. Take up independent research. If you are incapable of 
that, desist from posing as a teacher.” 

But Kailash Chandra’s attack, was not the last, to be aimed 
at Bankim. The most virulent attack came from Rabindranath 
Tagore who was at that time the Secretary of the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj. While contrasting a certain orthodox Hindu of the 
old type, who observed all shastric rites but was thoroughly 
unprincipled in point of true morality, with another Hindu 
whose deficiency in shastric observances was made up by the 
excellence of his morals, Bankim had written in the article 
Hindu Dharma*', “This man never tells a lie, but if he does 
tell one, he does so when the good of humanity makes a lie 
imperatively necessary, according to a saying of Krishna’s in 
the Mahabharata ,—that is to say, when lie becomes the truth.” 

It is obvious that Bankim’s sentence was ambiguous enough 
to make one uncomfortable as to his notion of truth. Tagore 
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made it the plea for an attack on Bankim’s exposition of 
religion: “Our greatest writer has publicly, shamelessly, 
fearlessly placed truth and falsehood on the same pedestal. 
When everyone is quarrelling about the form of worship- 
idolatrous or otherwise—the basis of religion is being attacked 
unobserved. No one is coming forward to protect religion 
and society from that attack. Had cowardice and falsehood 
not got mingled in the blood of our veins, could our chief 
writer dare pronounce a single word against truth with such 
arrogance by taking his stand in middle of the street j” 

With the publication of Tagore's lecture Bankim broke his 
silence. 

It was characteristic of Bankim that, amidst this fury of 
assault on his character and his religious views, for which he 
had not given the slightest of provocation, he held his peace 
with impenetrable dignity. But when Tagore, who, as a valued 
friend and a younger contemporary, had paid him a great 
many visits since the publication of his Prachar article without 
ever breathing a word of uneasiness on the score of his 
( Bankim’s) conception of truth, suddenly came out in the 
open to attack him as a “destroyer of the basis of religion", he 
decided on a reply. His reply was a mixture of wounded 
pride, unstinted affection and highminded solicitude for the 
avoidance of sectarian frenzy. Also it breathed unutterable 
scorn for such calumniators as Kailash Chandra Sinha and 
supremely, polished sarcasm for such fanatics as Rajnarain. 

The reply itself—or rather the operative part of it could 
thus be summed up. Bankim thanked Dwijendranath for the 
kindness and sobriety displayed in his criticism but pointed 
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out that had Dwyendranath. waited for the full development of 
his ( Bankim’s) thought, he ( Dwijendranath ) would have seen 
that he (Bankim ) was far from being an atheist. To 
Rabindranath he said that his reference to the saying of 
Krishna involved an instance where truth would lead to 
murder and thus his acceptance of the utilitarian test ( namely, 
the good of humanity ) of truth did not really amount to 
placing truth and falsehood on the same pedestal, as 
Rabindranath had implied. 

At this point it is worthwhile quoting Bankim’s general 
address to the Adi Brahmo Samaj, which he inserted at the 
close of his reply. It brings out with unmistakable clarity his 
attitude to sectarian frenzy in religious discussions. It ran : “I 
cherish a special regard for the Adi Brahmo Sam^*. I am 
aware that th,is society has done quite a lot for the betterment 
of religion in our country and that it is doing so still. I 
cherish ( no little ) hope that, from the society, of which Babu 
Devendranath Tagore, Babu Rajnarain Bose and Babu 
Dwijendranath Tagore are the leaders, we shall learn many 
(useful) lessons. But we can hardly hope to learn them 
through quarrels and altercations. In particular, I believe 
that the Adi Brahmo Samaj writers have been, and are still 
toeing, instrumental in the development of Bengali literature—-a 
literature, for the cause of which we have dedicated our lives. 
•Certainly I am but a small man, and I quite recognise that not 
anything that the Adi Brahmo Samaj writers would count of 
any consequence has been, or can be, achieved by me. But 
no man's sincere effort goes utterly futile. However small the 
sresult, quarrels and wranglings can only lessen its output, 
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Even small men achieve great things by helping one^nother* 
1 say then : Let the Adi Brahmo Samaj writers cease to indulge 
in such quarrels. For myself, 1 stop here finally and 
permanently. They will no doubt do as their own conscience 
advises them.'* 

It is only necessary to add that the Adi Brahmo Samaj 
writer’s response to Bankim’s plea was both honourable 
and digmfied. In particular Rabindranath’s later reference to 
this incident was one of gratefully recollecting the elder 
writer’s forbearance and forgiveness once the controversy was 
over. The only discordant voice was perhaps that of Kailash 
Chandra Sinha, who increasingly indulged in scurrility* 
But Kailash Chandra was of course a man of little consequence 
in the field of religion or letters. He was a non-entity. 

This is the place to attempt an assessment of the extent of 
Western influence on Bankim’s religious thought. We have 
just seen how Rajnarain reviled Bankim with the epithet “an 
infamous follower of Comte”. But Rajnarain was perhaps only 
the first to insinuate, by using such language, that Bankim’s 
Hinduism was not Hindu enough to deserve respectful 
recognition by “true Hindus”. The fact of the matter was that 
Rajnarain had a personal axe to grind : in his view, “true 
Hinduism” was the doctrine followed by the ’Brahmos led by 
Devendranath*. Later detractors of Bankim, with far less 
excuse than Rt^narain, have repeated the allegation. Some 
of them have said that he was a follower of John Stuart Mill, 
others that his master was not Mill but the now-forgotten 
British essayist Seeley, some have gone to the length of seeking 
the seeds of his humanism in the writings of i(!^hub Chandra 
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Sen. What, however, such detractors of Bankim have- 
attempted to establish is not the falsehood of his Hinduism-* 
in fact it is his very Hinduism which they find the most 
objectionable feature in Bankim's thought. Their criticisnt 
implies that he was not westernised enough to shed the last 
vestige of his Hindu ancestry. It aims at showing that he was 
not an original thinker, but a mere follower of his European 
masters. 

We have already seen how Bankim’s conception of 
humanism came close to the Greek model. But we did not 
discuss Bankim’s debt to utilitarianism. Tagore’s criticism 
of the utilitarian test of truth made Bankim clarify his stand 
with regard to that doctrine; he indicated very clearly the 
place of utilitarianism ia his exposition of religion. But 
first of all we need to say something about Auguste Comte’s 
influence on his religious thought. 

(I) Positivism and Bankim 

Comte was possibly the first philosopher to use the 
expression, Religion of Humanity, to describe an atheistic 
doctrine in which the abstraction, named Humanity, was to- 
be worshipped in place of super-sensible ’external God’ 
worshipped by the followers of Christ. But Humanity is of 
course not a personal Being and we have seen that the whole 
point of Bankim’s religion was that the God envisaged by 
Hindus was emphatically a personal Being ’’who pervaded all, 
creation” and thereby avoided the objection raised against the 
’’External God” of Monotheism. We have designated Bankim’s 
theology as Perscmal Pantheism, which is the notion of. 
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Personal God combined with what may be called Pure Pan¬ 
theism. Neither of these features is to be found in Comte. 
The distinction between positivism and pantheism is clearly 
indicated by Bankim himself. Let us quote his words in full: 

(2) second answer (to the problem of religion) is that 

of Auguste Comte and his disciples. We know that the 
Universe exists, and that it is governed by laws. Beyond 
these laws we know nothing and can know nothing; laws may 
be self-existent for aught we know. We do not know that 
they are otherwise.This alone, strictly speaking, is atheism. 

(3) The third answer seeks to reconcile the other two. It 
grants that there may be a first cause, and it admits Nature 
and her laws, if not exactly to be self-existent, but what very 
nearly amounts to the same thing. Granted, there is a first 
cause, but why should we seek it beyond Nature p Is it impos¬ 
sible that the cause of the Universe should be in itself ? God, 
it says, is in nature ; and all phenomena his manifestations. 

This is Pantheism.”2 3 

These extracts show that ^positivism’ has little, if any, 
connection with Bankim’s religious views.®^ What then 
was Comte’s influence on Bankim’s religious exposition p 
What was it that roused Rajnarain’s ire p If we analyse 
Comte’s definition of religion which Bankim quoted with 
approval in the *Navajivan* article, we sec it is a similarity of 
approach to religious questions, which characterise both these 
thinkers. The definition in question is this: “Religion, in 
itself, expresses the state of perfect unity which is the di»< 
tinctive mark of man’s existence both as an ind^idual and in 
society, when all the constituent parts of his nature, moral and 
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physical, are made habitually to converge towards one common 
purpose/* 

The point of this definition is that it is both rationalistic 
and humanistic. An approach to religion may be called 
theological when it starts with the question of the existence of 
God. It may be called scriptural when it starts with an 
exposition of revealed truths. Bankim’s approach was neither. 
He, like Comte, started with the search for the rational unity 
of man’s existence ‘’as an individual and in society”. This is 
clear from his definition of ’happiness’ which includes ’’indivi* 
dual pleasure” as also “service of humanity”. Again, like 
Comte he also started with the ’constituent’ parts of man’s 
nature, moral and physical, but sought their ’convergence* not 
in an abstract ’’Humanity” (as Comte did) but in a ’’Personal, 
Pantheistic God”. Also his notion of the “convergence” of 
man’s “physical and moral nature” was hardly a Comtean 
notion, and his doctrine of’’the fullest development of human 
powers in a state of balance” was essentially a Greek 
doctrine. 

It is certainly true that since the Italian Renaissance, 
educational thought in Europe has been largely moulded by 
the idea of ’culture’ which is the result of developing human 
powers in a state of balance. The nineteenth century ’’doctrine 
of culture” ( subscribed to by such thinkers as Mathew Arnold 
and Seeley,) sought to replace Religion by such ’culture*, 
Bankim mentioned both Arnold and Seeley as he mentioned 
Comte. But what his detractors have failed to notice is that 
his indebtedness to all these thinkers in his approach to the 
religious question was of the same order as their indebtedness 
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to the Greeks, and that even to the Greeks his indebtedness 
did not extend so anything more than the notion of “devSlop- 
ing the faculties’’and the notion of ^balance’. Neither in his 
classification of the “human faculties” nor in his conception 
of their development did he follow any western thinker, 
ancient or modern. To show this, we need only consider his 
description of the “active faculties” the chief amongst which, 
in his opinion, was Shakti,—ei faculty which has never been 
seriously discussed by any western thinker even in the purely 
human form of “Bhahti to one’s parents”. What 
is of far more importance in this connection is that 
humanism with Bankim was only an approach to religion. 
It was not, as in any western thinker before him ( and, for 
that matter, in any western thinker to this day } a self-support¬ 
ing doctrine. The balance of the faculties in their fullest 
development was sought by Bankim in Bhakti towards a 
Personal Being who pervaded all creation. This was the 
essence of his religious views, and for this he was indebted to 
no Western thinker. 

(ii) Utilitarianism 

It is thus reasonable to say that Bankim’s debt to Comte 
and Positivism was minimal. The same cannot be said of the 
doctrine of Utilitarianism, which he actually used in 
Dharmatattwa to supply a gap in Hindu thought. We have 
already seen how, in the controversy with Tagore, he used the 
utilitarian test for truth where truth led to murder. This 
train of thought he developed in his essay on Krishna, where* 
he showed that Krishna’s definition of religion as that which 
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^contributed to the good of humanity’ ‘that which held the 
society’ led to the application of the test of utility in all cases 
of special action.In Dharmatattwa supported the sort 
of social legislation that required the punishment of a ^'thief 
who was in distress’* and spoke against an uncritical applica¬ 
tion of the doctrine of love for all creation, which would let 
the thief off. This legislation was of course based on the 
“greatest good of the greatest number”.®* According to 
Bankim’s method this principle was required to balance the 
faculty of love and obviated an uncritical exfM'ession of that 
faculty in complete disregard of the good of society and self. 
It was part of Bhakti, because, the “preservation of God’s 
creation” by preserving self and society, required its application. 
The utilitarian test was thus a part of religion, though a very 
small part, calculated to discriminate in certain cases, what 
course of action was right under the circumstances. Bankim 
specified the influence of utilitarianism on his conception of 
religion in these words ; “Utilitarians make the mistake of 
supposing that the whole field of religion is included within 
their doctrine. Actually, it occupies only a very small part 
of that field. The place 1 assign to it covers no more than 
the part of a corner in the whole field spanned by my 
discourse”—This is the best commentary on the role of 
utilitarianism in the shaping of Bankim’s religious thought. 
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It caanot be denied that Bankim opposed a certain speciea 
of social reform, sometimes with great vehemence. He opposed* 
the agitation against polygamy launched by Vidyasagar, and 
was probably instrumental in preventing legislation against that 
practice. He poured ridicule^ on the school of reformers 
headed by B. Malabari whose 'Notes’ published in 1894, had 
created a sensation and led to the promulgation of the Age of 
Consent Act in 1891. Thus Bankim to all appearances, was as 
regards social question, as much an obscurantist as Sasadhar 
Tarkachudamani whose fulminations against that Act were 
meant to imply that the Hindu religion was endangered by a 
piece of legislation which aimed at protecting Hindu wivea 
from enforced sexual intercourse before the age of twelve. 
These are serious allegations, and if these are found to be true, 
it is legitimate to infer that Bankim was a social reactionary. 

To answer this question, we must examine Bankim’s criti¬ 
cism of Vidyasagar's social reform movement a bit more 
closely. Vidyasagar's publication in 1873 of*'An Examination 
of the Question whether polygamy should he Abolished”^ was 
the occasion of a Bangadarsan article, written by Bankim 
himself, which purported to show that Vidyasagar’s style of 
social reform was wrong in principle and useless in practice. 
Vidyasagar was trying to mount an agitation against polygamy 
on the plea that the Shastras had not sanctioned the practice 
in an unrestricted way ; on the strength of that Shastric prohi¬ 
bition Vidyasagar was seeking a legislative measure to abolish 
it. Bankim pointed out that Shastras were hardly a dependable 
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guide in social matters ; actually they, or rather their soCiaf 
injunctions, were a cause of India’s downfall.^ Bankim wanted' 
a divorce of social question from Shastric discussions, and' 
in consequence, he could not but oppose Vidyasagar’s manner 
of social reform which was going to perpetuate India’s depen¬ 
dence on Shastras. 

It is clear that far from being the stand of an obscurantist 
like Sasadhar Tarkachudamani, such a stand on social ques¬ 
tions was far ahead of Vidyasagar’s own which was strangely 
inhibited in its reforming postures by an uncritical acceptance 
of Shastric injunctions. The whole point of Bankim’s attack 
was to do away with this source of inhibition. 

But did Bankim actually plead for inhibited social reform f 
Apart from attacking the source of inhibition that prevented a 
rational treatment of social questions, did he do anything 
in the way of active social reform ? Vidyasagar’s manner 
of social reform might be objectionable ; but there was such 
a thing as ‘rational philanthrophy’, just as there was the gospel 
of ‘utilitarianism’, the holders of both the doctrines insisting 
on reform in antiquated social customs. Did Bankim, who, in 
political matters as also on certain points of religion was a 
disciple of J. S. Mill, and thoroughly acquainted with doctrine 
of utility, appeal to that doctrine in the cause of social 
reform ? Did he not rather attack the social reformers as a 
set of sensation-mongers Did he not rather suppress hia 
work on ‘‘Equality” in mature years, and thereby, give sufficient 
ground for the later critics’ complaint that he died a social 
reactionary,—a Hindu chauvinist, a religious fanatic ? 

To answer such criticism we need only compare Bankim’s 
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Sasadhar and Vidyasagar. But first of all, we must say someth¬ 
ing about the agitation that led to that Act. We know that 
this Act bad its origin in the sensational publicity given to 
such consequences of child-marriage as were witnessed in the 
death of ten year old Phulmoni owing to her thirtyfive year 
old husband’s attempt at forcible sexual intercourse with her. 
The husband whose name was Hari Maiti was acquitted by a 
court on the ground that the law of rape did not apply to the 
spouse of a girl who had reached her tenth birthday. The 
case was tried in 1890, that is to say, only a year before the 
consent Act was passed. But it is not improbable that the 
judge’s verdict, which might have facilitated the promulgation 
of the Act, was itself influenced by the propaganda started 
by B. M. Malabari against infantile marriage and perpetual 
widowhood prevalent in Hindu society. Malabari, whose 
‘‘Notes” published in 1884, had created such a sensation, was 
a Parsi reformer. His “Notes” were directed against the evils 
of Hindu Society, particularly against perpetual widowhood 
and child marriage. Malabari was a journalist, and his 
reforming zeal coupled with his journalistic career, had created 
a work in which sober judgment was clouded by a wholly 
admirable, if a little histrionic, solicitude for widows and 
•child-wives, in Hindu Society. The “Notes” were a product 
of sentimentality rather than sober social criticism. Regarding 
widows he said : “( The sights of mistreated widows) burnt 
themselves into my brains. It is not only that I know the 
miseries of widowhood, not merely that I feel them, feel for 
and with the widow ; 1 am the widow for the moment*”* 
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It is quite understandable to what lengths of exaggeration 
the author of so fantastic a statement® would go in discussing 
the fate of child-wives, which was worse than that of the 
widow by reason of the threat of enforced sexual intercourse 
hanging over her head from the very day of her marriage. 
Malabari asserted quite seriously that the majority of child- 
marrying Hindus were inveterate child molestors.'^ Malabari 
was not content to publish a work embodying these opinions 
and leave the matter at that. He organised extensive tours 
throughout the length and breadth of India and rent the 
Welkin by furious public demonstration of his solicitude for 
widows and child-wives. Quite a few members of Hindu 
society were rash enough to challenge the reformers’ 
opinions. The Government itself was infected with Malabari’s 
enthusiasm, but in face of stiff Hindu opposition Sir Auckland 
Colvin, the then Finance Minister of India, had nothing 
more to offer to the reformers than a modest counsel of 
patience : “You and I and the widow and the five year old 
bride must possess ourselves in patience until a humbler 
and truer conception of its needs and duties breaks in upon 
native mind.” Malabari was not to be put off by such vague 
assurance. He started for England. He met Max Muller 
and many other gentlemen sincerely interested in India’s 
well-being. He organised meetings and impressed upon the 
highminded British public the desperate state of Indian 
girls in the hands of their child-molesting husbands. In India* 
too, the course of events began to move rapidly. Malabari’s 
campaign had started in 1884, In 1890 was tried the case 
of Hari Maiti, and the child-molester was acquitted on grounds 
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already noted. Malabari’s disciple Dayaram Gidumal proposed 
the Age of Consent Bill as the least that could immediately 
be done to save the lives of ten or eleven year old childwives. 
The Bill was passed in 1891. 

It is against this background that we must compare 
Bankim*s attitude towards the Act with that of Vidyasagar 
and Sasadhar. Neither Vidyasagar nor Sasadhar supported 
the Act, the latter actually raised a hue and cry against it. 
Vidyasagar who had been instrumental in giving shape ta 
the original version of the Act (promulgated in 1860, and 
stipulating that sexual intercourse with a girl below the age 
of ten be an act of rape ) wanted to rephrase the new version 
in a manner that would make it virtually inoperative. He 
sought to delete the mention of any specific age-limit for 
consummation of marriage and insert instead the phrase ‘the 
time of the first menses’. The meaning of this objection was 
clear—the Shastras made sexual intercourse compulsory at 
the time of the ‘first menses’ and preached damnation for 
parents who did not marry their daughters before that 
time. Also Indian girls often attained that condition 
before the age of twelve. Thus Vidyasagar by his 
obedience to the Shastras was inadvertantly led to the 
countenancing of child marriage in Hindu society and, what 
was worse, to the countenancing of sexual intercourse with 
a girl of eleven, if and when she attained puberty at that age. 
Vidyasagar believed that “as the majority of girls do not 
exhibit that symptom before they are thirteen, fourteen or 
fifteen, the measure 1 suggest would give larger more real 
and more extensive protection than the Bill.”®"^ But there is- 
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no getting round the fact that his devotion to the Shastras 
precluded his adopting any truly rational measure against the 
evil of child-marriage; his own amendment to the Consent 
Bill only put his seal of approval to the custom. 

Very dissimilar was Bankim’s reaction to the Act. To 
understand why Bankim maintained absolute silence about 
the Act itself, but attacked Malabari with such ferocity after 
the Act was passed, we must remember two things. Bankim 
knew that Sasadhar's opposition against the Act was 
obscurantist in the extreme. But neither could he countenance 
Vidyasagar's manner of reform. He was acutely conscious 
of the danger involved in the sort of reform which while trying 
to get rid of wicked social customs, appealed to Shastric 
injunctions, which in this particular case were worse than 
the custom itself.^ At the same time he was perfectly aware 
of the disastrous consequences of toeing the line of ‘liberal’ 
reformers like Malabari whose attacks against Hindu social 
customs ended in an Act which had the effect of representing 
all Hindus as rapists and child-molesters. The controversy 
about the Age of Consent Bill was obscure in the extreme. 

Mr. Heimsath has quoted Tilak’s summing up of the contro- 
'versy in these words : 

‘‘We have been mischievously and shamelessly represented 
as a nation of savages and the Sudharaks ( reformers ) have 
shamelessly testified to it. Let these Sudharaks therefore 
form a separate nationality. We ought no longer to allow to 
be amongst us those of our fellow-countrymen who are really 
our enemies but who pose as our friends.”^° 

B^nkim’s language, aiming not at the Act but at its father, 
was iiimilar: 
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*'The other day, a Parsi named Malabari, in his eagerness 
to attain the sort of fame or notoreity ( open to the class of 
people who aim at revolution of society by appeal to Shastras 
or by enacting legislation ) raised a terrible hue and cry.”^ ^ 

The meaning of this is clear enough : Bankim’s attack was 
directed not so much at the reform itself as at reformers of 
the School of Malabari, who scarcely shrank from painting the 
society, for the good of which they were agitating in the 
blackest colour possible* Also it was directed at the manner 
of reform that would call in its aid Shastras which themselves 
treated social customs as something static with laws prescribed 
at the dawn of creation and some of them positively 
scandalous. The sort of social reforms desired by Bankim 
would, therefore, have to proceed on a line different from that 
pursued by the School of Vidyasagar as well as the School of 
Malabari. 

This is the background against which we must examine the 
reform programmes of Bankim. He was not interested in the 
social reform programmes of the day not because he wished 
to preserve the existing Hindu Society with all its abuses and 
evils—^as Sasadhar Tarkachudamani and other leaders of 
orthodox did—but because in his eyes the reformers were 
putting the cart before the horse. The ideal social leader, 
according to Bankim, was Krishna who did nothing to 
eradicate so evil a custom as'marriage by abduction*,^^ but 
actually made use of it in marrying his sister Subhadra to- 
Arjuna. Instead of taking up the work of social reformr 
Krishna dedicated his whole life to the cause of spteading true 
religion and founding a ''Commonwealth of Righteousne88'\ 
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In Bankim’s words : **What Krishna aimed at was the moral> 
and political regeneration of the land: propagation of 
religion and the founding of a kingdom of righteousness. If 
and when these ends are achieved, reform of society follows 
automatically; if not, social reformation remains an> 
impossibility. Krishna, the ideal man, knew this. He knew that 
in horticulture as in social reformation watering a ( dead) 
branch is not the best way to secure the most plentiful 
fruitage.-.This was why the ideal man did not strive to become 
a Malabari.”^^ 

Here is a new approach to social question^the approach 
of ‘regeneration* as contrasted to that of ‘reform*. Bankim 
clarified the approach further in a letter to Kumar Benoy 
Krishna Deb of the Sovabazar Raj family, in which ho 
supported the sea-voyage movement sponsored by the latter, 
but did so from an angle which was quite different from the 
latter’s orthox approach. Benoy Krishna Deb had started the 
movement in the manner of Vidyasagar and was looking for 
Shastric support in favour of sea-voyage amongst Hindus, 
Bankim’s letterwas in response to his (Benoy Krishna 
Deb’s) request asking him to expound what in his opinion 
was the true Hindu attitude to sea-voyage. Bankim argued 
that Shastric injunctions were quite irrelevant to the matter 
and that both the Shastric approach to reform as well as reform 

by means of legislative measures were equally futiler 
According to him, “In the absence of a moral and religious 

regeneration of the land, no deep-rooted change could be 
effected in social customs by merely appealing to certain 
Shastras.’’ Society, in his opinioti, was mo^ by tradition 
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iDeshachar) md not by Shastras, and tradition,* howover 
•evil, *‘could not be changed except by changes in religion 
and morality’*. He examined the sea-voyage question from 
that angle and showed that sea-voyage being conducive to 
social well-being was countenanced by the “eternal principle 
■of religion” ( Sanatan Dharma ) as expounded by Krishna. 
Shastras in his mind, were subservient to those eternal 
principles, and ’'religious and moral regeneration of the land 
was nothing but a re-assertion of those eternal principles.” 

It is clear that, with such a view of social regeneration, 
Bankim could hardly be satisfied with laws of marriage or 
marriage consummation, by which the reformers of the day 
set much store. It is clear he would rather look for reforms 
more fundamental kind—reforms, that is to say, that would 
make for changes of a far more positive nature. He, in fact, 
was speaking of raising the Sudras. 

Bankim published his celebrated essay, “The peasants of 
Bengal” in the early years of Bangadarsan. It was an 
epoch-making essay, though not the first to bring the plights of 
the peasantry to public notice. Actually the condition of 
.Bengali peasants was being discussed since the time of 
Rammohan. But Bankim's essay was epoch-making in the 
sense that it was the first of its kind to relate the decline of 
dndia to the age-old degradation of the Sudras. Even in 
.in this analysis, Bankim was extremely original. He did not 
.repeat the hackneyed missionery (and Brahmo) charges 
against the nuinifold evils of casteism but attributed the misery 
of the Sudras to the strikingly early growth of the Brahmanical 
intellect—a fact which led to the subservience of the non- 
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intellectual classes from the earliest times. Contrary to 
popular belief, Bankim showed that this subservience of the 
non-intellectual classes ultimately led to the decline of the 
Brahmins themselves and not the other way about. This was 
tantamount to asking the Brahmins to espouse the cause of 
the Sudras for their own good—a very different approach to 
the caste question from that of most reformers who were 
incessantly preaching the abolition of the Brahmins. Also, 
according to Bankim, the superstitious excrescences of 
Hinduism were a result of that decline and not its cause. The 
Smritis, in particular—those numerous Sudra-baiting Shastras on 
which the reformers of Vidyasagar’s school were basing their 
reform programmes were also a result of the same decline. 
Thus, even as early as 1872-73 Bankim had rejected the 
reformers’ programmes by looking far ahead of them and 
bringing to the forefront the raising of the lower classes as the 
greatest of all social questions in India, and implying that most 
of the reforms advocated by reformers were included within 
that one reform which preceded them all and superseded them 
all. 

It was left to Vivckananda to render Bankim’s critical 
insight into the cause of India’s decline and his attribution of 
that decline to the condition of the lower classes in India a 
supremely powerful social message revealing with the fullest 
possible clarity the futility of the routine social programmes 
of the various schools of reformers. “Most of the reforms 
that have been agitated for during the past century have been 
ornamental,^®” he told his Madras audience. “The question 
of widow marriage would not touch seventy percent of>the 
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Indian women, and all such questions only reach the higher 
castes of Indian people who are educated at the expense of 
the masses.” Vivekananda pointed out that in the name of 
reform, the higher castes were “cleaning their own houses.^^” 
He refused to call it 'reformation* and remarked that'the 
tyranny of the minority’ was the worst tyranny of the world. 
He implied that reformers were a handful of upper-caste 
busybodies cut off from the mainstream of national life, but 
nevertheless trying to ram down the throat of the ‘nation’ their 
own fads and crotchets with hardly any attempt to understand 
how the nation really felt or what she desired. 

Vivekananda wanted to create a body of religious workers 
(a) who would carry education to the masses, education in' 
this context including both secular as well as spiritual 
education ; (6) who would serve the poor in all possible ways, 
especially by taking up works of relief in times of distress, 
and those of nursing the sick and the disabled throughout the 
year ; and (c) who would set up a traffic of ideas between 
India and the West, by spreading the spiritual truths of 
Hinduism in the Western countries, and bringing in return, 
knowledge and money required to set the poor of India on 
their teet. 

It is only necessary to add that Vivekananda founded the 
the Ramakrishna Mission with these very aims in view. We 
intend to stress one aspect of these aims which has not been 
taken due note of by historians and the general run of critics. 

the aspect in question is this : Educating the poor, serving 
the sihk and sendiug Hindu missionaries to preach spirituality 
fh the West may all be laudable aims in thems^ves ; but one 
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may well ask: Why should these things be regarded as 
intrinsically superior to remarriage of ten>year-old widows or 
protection of twelve-year-old brides from molestation by their 
thirtyfive year old spouses ? Put in this crude manner, 
superiority of Vivekananda’s ( and Bankim's) social pro¬ 
grammes is not made immediately evident. It needs to be 
emphasised that Vivekananda’s efforts were guided by the aim 
of spirituality in comparison to which he held every other 
consideration as secondary. Giving a widow in marriage was 
not an act of spirituality even if accompanied by a hundred 
verses culled from the Shastras ; at best it was more than open¬ 
ing to her the gate of those worldly pleasures from which most 
non-widows were not barred. But serving to the best of one’s 
power one’s '^God, the wicked, God the miserable and God 
the poor of all races”, was a spiritual act—it glorified one’s 
existence even in failure. This was the meaning of Bankim's 
doctrine of ‘regeneration’ and Vivekananda’s doctrine of 
‘growth’. This distinction must be clearly borne in mind 
when we set out to draw a balance-sheet of the comparative 
achievements of the 19th century reformers and 19th century 
New Hindu thinkers. 

Even on the level of reform that could not properly be 
included within the scope of Bankim’s doctrine of ‘regenera¬ 
tion*, he made a current of fresh air blow through the lifeless 
ritualism of Hindu customs which had been responsible for 
much of the pernicious rigidity of orthodox caste regulations. 
Bankira insisted on separating the question of food from the 
sphere of religion. The Brahmos themselves from Ke^ub 
Chandra Sen onwards, had begun insisting on the shedding 
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of the Brahtnonical thread and on intercaste diningr—to name 
only two amongst a host—as compulsory customs attendant on 
the Brahrao faith. This was of course ridiculous, for» 
shedding the Brahmonical thread no more contributed to 
genuine piety than wearing it did. When Bankim refrained 
from admonishing all Brahmans to shed it, but at the same 
time denied the Brahmanhood of one ‘Vho were the most 
resplendent of sacred threads around his neck, but passed his 
days in malice and ill-behaviour”, he initiated a process which 
marked the end of the age of thread-shedding revolutionalism 
as well as of the age in which the wearing of the thread 
was the easiest passport to the gate of spirituality. When he 
refused the Hindu name to any one *‘who neither had nor 
strove to have any knowledge of the spirit that pervaded all 
creation, who neither perceived nor strove to perceive his 
identity with all creation, and who neither was nor strove to 
be non-discriminating” when he held up the non-Brahmin 
Keshub Chandra Sen as every whit a proper spiritual guide 
for Brahmins;^® when he proposed the low-born Muslim 
peasant Kachhimuddi Sheikh as in every particular fitted 
to cook and serve dishes of chicken to Hindu guests in a 
Durgapuja gathering (“for true Hinduism preached non¬ 
discrimination and forbade looking at this man as Hindu, 
that man as Mussulman, this man as low born and that man 
as high born”20) —Bankim silently and without any flourish 
or revolutionism initiated an era in which caste and food 
regulation would no longer be regarded as the essence 
of Hinduism. 

The point of these reform schemes of Bfnkim was this : 
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Unlike the reformers, Bankim did not propose the elimination 
of food and caste regulations as indispensable prerequisites 
for a reformed Hindu society, but sought to eliminate them 
by appealing to the essence of Hinduism and condemning 
them only when they came in conflict with that essence. 
Unlike the reformers Bankim was aware that, just as there 
were Brahmins who abhorred the food served by a Mussalman 
as contaminated and left the Mussalman in no doubt about 
his abhorrence, there were also Brahmans like Bhudev who, 
while avoiding inter-dining with Mussalmans, yet were the 
soul of charity in their personal relations with them. The 
elimination of the said regulations was thus prescribed where 
these clashed with that spririt of charity. In other words, 
with Bankim, the schemes of reform were schemes of 
‘regeneration’ and not ends in themselves. 

It would also be relevant here to discuss Bankim’s attitude 
to another reform scheme of contemporary reformers. Bankim 
supported inter-caste marriage but rever agitated for it. 
Bankim says clearly in the commentary on the Gita that 
to look for strictures against inter-caste marriage in the Gita 
is futile, because the whole point of Krishna’s discourse is 
to replace Arjuna’s pre-occupation with caste purity or caste 
religion {Kuladharma) by a truer and loftier conception of 
religion®'. Bankim ends the commentary with a ‘progrcssivisi’ 
flourish asserting bis readiness to prove that “a mixture of 
castes is wholly beneficial to modern society.”®® 

One would miss Bankim’s point altogether, if, from this 
one woud jump to the conclusion that Bankim ought to have 
started a campaign in favour of inter-caste marriage. Actually, 
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Bankim was more interested in removing the religious taboo 
against mixture of castes than in opening n<fw ways of 
marriage. Bankim was emphasizing that aspect of Hinduism, 
which, by denouncing, caste taboos as false religion, sought 
to be ‘regenerative* rather than merely ‘reforming*. Bankim 
was well aware that, beneath the claptrap of progressivism, 
‘reforming’ marriages often concealed a story of infamy and 
scandal. Thus in some of the widow marriage arranged by 
Vidyasagar, the bridegrooms were known to have married 
for money, following it up—not of course, in Vidyasagar’s 
knowledge, far less with his consent — by another marriage 
contracted with a virgin.^ ^ Bankim, with his insistence on 
the regenerative aspect of reform, could hardly undertake 
reforms of this kind, which in the case of intercaste marriages 
were likely to lead to grosser scandals. Bankim would rather 
seek to educate Hindus in the true spirit of Hinduism in regard 
to caste taboos, and leave the matter to individual conscience. 

Bankim was thus not a reformer in the then accepted 
sense of the term. He was not a reformer because in the first 
place, he founded no reforming association; in the second 
place, his reform schemes were educative rather than 
legislative, and in the third place, be was quite ready to 
suffer orthodox people to observe all caste rules meticulously 
but do so in love and amity tow'ards fellow Hindus, rather 
than in hatred and ill-will. Reformers, on the other hand 
made it a matter of principle to shock orthodox conscience 
by endless demonstritions of unnecessary heterodoxy. 

This examination of Bankim*s attitude to social reform 
provides a clue to a clearer understanding of his attitude to 
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the so-called ‘Woman quest^on^ Hostility to child marriage is 
totally absent from Bankim’s writings. On the contrary, the 
violence of his language to the reformers of the school of 
Malabari,^'^ though by no means indicating hostility to reform 
as such leaves some room for suspicion that he did not consi¬ 
der the custom of compulsory child marriage wholly 
objectionable. Also his suppression of the work on ‘Equality* 
in the later years of his liHe and republicaiion of the same in 
a modified form^* from which the part dealing with questions 
of reform in the status of Hindu woman was carefully 
excluded, strengthens the suspicion that in matters of reform 
concerning the rights of woman in Hindu society he had 
gradually veered round to a rigidly orthodox stand. The 
following extract from Dharmatattwa almost confirms the 
suspicion. 

Disciple : Am I to think, then, that the equality of the sexes 
sought to be established by Europeans is a sort of 
social nuisance ? 

Teacher: How is this equality going to be made possible ? 

Is it possible for a man to give birth to and suckle 
a child 7 On the other hand, is it possible to start 
a war with help of an array constituted of women 
alone 

It is evident that, in clear repudiation of his own earlier 
stand on the equality of the sexes, Bankim is here resorting 
to a species of argument that is wholly sophistical. For 
surely ‘biological inequality* is no valid argument against the 
desirability of social equalityS’—as Bankim himself had 
pointed out in the earlier work. There is therefore a grain of 
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truth in the modern critics* dig against Bankim on the score of 
his supposed blindness to the injustice perpetrated by Hindu, 
society on its women from time immemorial. 

The validity of this charge is discussed in the concluding 
remarks of this Chapter. But with Bankim, a change in the 
custom of marriage was far from being of the first considera¬ 
tion as with the social reformers of the time. Bankim sought 
to redefine the position of woman in Hindu society irrespec¬ 
tive of any immediate programme of social reform—apart from 
education—to give effect to that definition. He categorically 
rejected the orthodox conception of woman as stated in the 
Smritis and as implied in the monastic notion of woman as the 
gate of hell. In its place, Bankim portrayed a heroic concep¬ 
tion of woman. This is not the place to discuss in detail to 
what glorious heights he raised this conception in the delinea¬ 
tion of the female characters in his novels. In Bankim's 
novels [Devichaudhuranit Sitaramt etc.) woman prepondera¬ 
tes over the man by shedding a lustre in the ‘intensity of her 
vital energy* and in the ‘vigour and scope of her mind and 
character*. But this literary conception was accompanied by 
a serious re-examination of the conception traditionally 
accepted by Hindu society in Bankim*s essay on ‘Draupadi'^'’ 
in which he compared the heroic queen of the Pandavas with 
the self-effacing Sita, the traditional idol of Hindu women. 
Bankim did not set out to debunk Sita whose self-effacement 
in face of the tyranny imposed by a male-dominated society 
had passed the test of sublimity and given her the status of 
the Hindu woman per excellence. But he left no room for 
doubt that in the New Hindu conception, the queen of the 
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■pandavas, ia whose making “the harder virtues of the female 
-character” far outshone the softer, was to be accorded a rank 
at least equal to Sita’s. The gigantic display of female pride 
and female courage in Draupadi's vindication of her honour 
in the Kaurava Court and her assertion of female independence 
in regard to the husbands* will when that will clash with 
-woman’s Dharma, was Bankira’s answer to social reformers 
and his own New Hindu version of the doctrine of woman’s 
emancipation. 

But first and foremost it was a Hindu conception in that 
It sought the fulfilment of the married woman’s destiny in 
marriage and marriage alone tied up the woman’s search for 
religion with her devotion to her husband. Bankim’s addition 
to this traditional conception was this : he sought the 
traditional emphasis on female devotion to be supplemented 
by a reciprocal devotion on the husband’s part; he conceived 
female devotion as a matter of gigantic self-assertion rather 
than one of kneeling self-effacement.^® 

Integral to Bankim’s conception of the reciprocal devotion 
of husband and wife was his emphasis on the woman’s role as 
*SahadhartninV —a helper in the husband’s spiritual efforts. 
And Bankim was poetic enough to redeem this hackneyed 
notion from triteness by making it resplendent in the careers 
•of his literary ( masterful) heroines, who were portrayed as 
guides rather than as servile helpmates. Thus Shanti in 
Anandamath and Prafulla in Devichuudhurani are shown 
as investing the lives of their husbands—no men of 
straw themselves—with a meaning that makes their existence 
glorious by taking radiance from a love, that could be 
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mistaken for compassion but was in fact a species of womanly 
devotion so sublime as to make it a name for heavenly grace- 
sanctifying their brief hours of mortality. 

It should be clear from all this that Bankim wanted ta 
raise the status of women in Hindu society by raising the 
conception of womanhood but without violence to traditional 
laws or time*honoured social customs. His treatment of 
the “woman question” was very different from that of the 
reformers, whose position was that these laws were obsolete, 
and needed thorough-going reformation. 

Before concluding this section, we must answer the modern 
critics’ persistent assertion that Bankim’s social ideas 
had the stamp of ‘revivalism’ about them, and consequently 
these thinkers were instrumental in hampering Hindu society’s 
steady progress towards ‘modernisation* and enlightenment 
heralded so gloriously by the genius of Rammohan Roy and 
since his time, assisted largely by the spread of Western- 
learning in India. 

We have produced enough evidence in this Chapter to show 
that such charges stem from a mistaken conception of reform 
which would confine the application of that term to measure 
such as were agitated for by Vidyasagar and Malabari. This 
conception fails to see that the method of‘regeneration’as^ 
pleaded for by Bankim and that of ‘growth* as advocated by 
Vivekananda were no less potent instruments for the enda 
aimed at by reformers of the earlier generation. Actually 
they were better instruments for those ends ; if only because 
they did not strike at the very root of the society they were 
trying to reform as Vidyasagar’s and more disastrously,, 
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Malabari’s preachings did. Bat the criiics of Bankim and 
Vivekananda might protect that in opposing legislative reform, 
they were only replacing the most practical mechanism for 
reform by a mass of high sounding, if well-intentioned 
verbiage whose action was at most educative. Let us examine 
the force of this argument : 

(1) As regards the claim that legislative action is the most 
practical mechanism for reform we need only consider the 
fate of Vidyasagar’s Widow Remarriage Act, which has 
remained virtually a dead letter for more than a century since 
its promulgation. This law was passed amidst great fanfare. 
It had the backing of the most enlightened members of the 
Hindu community. It had as its father a man who bestrode 
the narrow 19th century world of Bengal like a colossus—a 
man who in courage and loftiness of character has had few 
compares in India during the whole course of her history. 
Yet this law has failed to make the slightest impression on 
Hindu Society. 

(2) As regards the ‘caste question’, the treatment of 
Bankim and Vivekananda was again dtffere it from that of the 
reformers who would solve the question by ‘interdining’, 
‘shedding the sacred thread’ and Mnter-marriage', the last 
mentioned item being in the best tradition of what we have 
called 'matrimonial reform*. We have examined Bankim’s and 
Vivekananda's attitude to these reforms. We have seen that 
they would gladly accept them without making a fetish of them 
in the manner of the reformers.^® It is not clear whether the- 
critics who accuse Binkim and Vivekananda of being ‘revi¬ 
valists* (m)aning ‘social reactionaries’) have this point in mind. 
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But these critics should remember that many an Englishman in 
India, who had the gieatest contempt for ‘Natives’, hgd never 
had any scruple about interdining with them ; also there have 
been Brahmins like Bhaktaprasad—the hero of Michael’s farce 
**Buro Shaliker Ghare Ro ”—who abominated Mussalmans, 
but nevertheless coveted the embrace of a pretty Muslim girl* 
Reforms like interdining and inter-marriage are in fact double- 
edged weapons which often accentuate caste-animosity, rather 
than promote caste amity. Bankim and Vivekananda were 
therefore right in emphasizing the Hindu doctrine of ‘non- 
discrimination’ when speaking of these reforms rather than 
rigidly harping on the mere forms of these reforms. 

Far more important was the fact that Bankim and Viveka¬ 
nanda treated the caste question as one of which the solution 
lay in raising the lower castes by education and by working 
for their economic equality with the upper classes. We have 
already referred to Bankim’s famous essay on tl e peasants of 
Bengal where he analysed the causes of India’s downfall and 
sought it not in the gradual degradation of the religion of the 
Hindu but in the Brahmanical Smritis which shut out from the 
lower classes all avenues of education and economic and politi¬ 
cal power. Reformers on the other hand put the emphasis 
rather on the deprivation of the lower classes as regards 
marriage (with upper cltss women), the sacred thread (which 
distinguished the upper castes as a class apart) and intercaste 
dining. In an essay entitled— *Lokashik^ha\ Bankim chided 
the educated community for their indifference to the question 
of the education of the lower classes. He mentioned 
Rammohan and the Brahmos by name and pointed out that 
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their reform programmes nowhere dealt with the question of 
bringing education to the masses. Vivekananda’s language 
was harsher. He accused all the reformers of being busy in 
putting their own house in order and remaining totally 
indifferent as to the fate of the masses. It is true that 
Bankim’s and Vivekananda’s concern for the masses was never 
given a practical shape, Vivekananda’s dream of constructing a 
huge monastic organisation from which monks would be sent 
out to give education to the people being nowhere near fulfil¬ 
ment to diis day. But it must be remembered that they were 
the first thinkers to rouse the national consciousness to a basic 
problem of India and shake the reformers out of their fond 
day-dream of setting India on the path of glory and grandeur 
by marrying widows and arranging huge intercaste diners after 
the Puri fashion. If we ignore for a moment the modern 
critics’ clamour against ‘revivalism’ (by which term they mean 
‘social reaction’) and listen to a contemporary reformer’s 
impression of revival, which, since Vivekananda, swept over 
the whole of India like a tempest we get a very different 
picture from the one conjured up by the labours of the 
belittling critics of to-day.’’^ 

Charles Heimsath concludes on the basis of his study of 
contemporary opinions: “The advancement of the lower 
classes in society called for an enlargement of the ‘meaning 
and scope of social reform’, as Cnandavarkar expressed it in 
a message to the conference of 1919, to include ‘such questions 
as the education of the masses, the sanitation of the country, 
the housing of the poor, the care of the sick and feeble, 
the employment of labour and rural education, instead 
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of confining social reform as we have hitherto confined 
it to female education, widow remarriage, removal of caste 
restrictions and such other items.’ The conference of that 
>ear responded to this new definition of social reform and 
K. Naiarajan introduced a resolution incorporating 
Chandavarkar’s new vision of the social progress of India. 

(3) There is, however, another argument, perhaps the 
strongest one urged by modern critics, which would find 
fault with the very basis of Bankim’s and Vivekananda’s 
social ideas. In the opinion of these crirtics, the association 
of religion with social ideas was the most objectionable 
feature of Bankim’s doctrine of ‘regeneration’and Vivekananda’s 
doctrine of ‘growth’. According to this view, such questions 
as the position of woman in society or the raising of the lower 
classes could as well be met by secular programmes. We 
shall see in a subsequent Chapter that the so-called Hindu 
Nationalism—the political side of the New Hindu doctrine 
of regeneration and growth—has, in our times, been subjected 
to the most violent criticism owing to belief that the alienation 
of the Muslims during the national struggle leading to 
partition and the bitter communal discord that has persisted 
to our own times, was due to this brand of Nationalism. We 
shall discuss this criticism in its proper place. Here let us 
try to answer the criticism insofar as it applies to the purely 
social teachings of the New Hindu thinkers. 

It is notiible in this connection that most of the reform 
schemes in the 19th century were associated with religion, 
and in this regard the New Hindu thinkers were merely 
following in the footsteps of the Brah^o Samaj, 
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the Arya Samaj, and many other lesser religious 
organisations. Even Vidyasagar, for all his agnosticism, 
derived all his reforms from the sO’Called Dbarma-Shastras. 
B. Malabari, was possibly the only social reformer of any 
consequence, who agitated for reforms on secular lines. But 
oven this Parsi reformer is said to have appealed to those 
scriptures whenever a particular verse came in handy for this 
purpose. In fact, India in the 19th century was a much more 
religious country than she is now, and the demand that she 
should have consented to reform programmes simply because 
there were good secular reasons for doing so had as good 
a chance of success as the demand that Europe in the 16th 
and 17th centuries should have done likewise. 
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BANKIMCHANDRA AS ‘PROPHET 

OF NATIONALISM^ 

'The earlier Bankim was only a poet and stylist-^the- 
latter Bankim was a seer and nation-builder.” Thus remarked 
Sri Aurobindo while evaluating the genius of Bankimchandra. 
Truly so, for his ideas were potent enough to outstrip the- 
bounds of literature properly so-called and to irradiate at 
once the field of Religion, Education, History and above all 
Politics. His ideas, in fact, were the embodiment of a vision 
of the New India as it could be made. Within twelve years of 
Bankim’s death Bengal witnessed the Swadeshi Movement. 
That the Swadeshi Mov^ent of 1905-11 owed considerably ta 
the ideas of Bankim becomes clear if we study the programmes- 
and pronouncements of its leaders. Before discussing those 
programmes and pronouncements we must note that they were 
the direct offshoots of the ideas of Bankim. Actually, the 
ideas of Bankim supplied the Swadeshi Movement with an 
ideology. 

The most important factor behind the Swadeshi Movement 
is patriotism and its glorification. The patriotic impulse 
which found its ultimate fulfilment in 1905 was a direct 
consequence of the introduction of English education in India 
and had found its expression in poetry as early as the 1830’s,, 
when Derozio published what was probably the first patriotic 
poem in praise of India. Bankim’s *Bande Mataram' which 
served as the * Mantra* of the Swadeshi Movement, actually 
came last in a series of moving poems. To put the argument 
more boldly, the outburst of patriotic sentiment we designate 
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by the expressioa Swadeshi Movement, had its origin in the cult 
of patriotism that had come in vouge in the early years of the 
Hindu College (founded in 1817) and had gathered momentum 
during the period 1817-1905 ; Bankim’s contribution to that cult 
4 lid not begin to make its impact felt before the publication of 
Anandatnath, which was published in 1882 ; thus, so runs 
the argument, the movement of 1905 owes little or no inspira¬ 
tion from Bankim. 

The argument, plausible as it seems, fails to bear closer 
scrutiny. The patriotism of 1905 had little resemblance to that 
in its pre-Bankim phase. This becomes clear from the analysis 
^iven of the nature of the two varieties of patriotism by Bipin 
Chandra Pal, one of ihe foremost leaders ot the Swadeshi 
Movement. Bipin Chandra’s article was written in April 1905, 
just four months before the beginning of the Movement (August 
1905) and is thus of the highest importance in throwing light 
on the matter. 

As regards patriotism of the pre-Bankim variety Bipin 
Chandra writes : 

“There was patriotism of a kind among the educated 
classes thirty or forty years back. It was, however, 

inspite of its sincerity and exuberance,. 

something positively more outlandish than indigenous, 
and decidedly more sentimental than real. English 
literature, European and American bistro y, stories of 
the fights for freedom among western nations, these 
were the principal sources of our patriotic inspiration 

in those days.In the name of India we loved 

Europe, and therefore, we fed our fancy TOt upon 
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Indian but European ideals. We loved the abstraction 
we called Indian , but, >es, we hated the thing it 
actually was. Our patriotism was not composed of 
our love for our own history, our own literature, our 
own arts and industries, our own customs and ins* 
titutions nor even was it allied to any affection for 
the masses of our people, even as they are...our love 
for our people was something like the pious love of 
the Christian missionaries for the heathens, for whose 
salvation they are so anxious.”^ 

This according to Bipin Chandra was patriotism in its pre* 
Bankim phase. What then was the nature of the *'New 
Patriotism*’ which was in the air in 1905 and whence did 
it originate ? According to the same writer : 

“The one great good that the social and religious reaction 
of the last twenty years have done is to cure us, to a very 
large extent, of this old, this unreal, this imaginary and 
abstract patriotism. Love of India now means a loving regard 
for the very configurations of this continent- 'a love for the 
flora and fauna of India, an affectionate regard for its natural 
beauties, * a love for its sweating, swarthy populations, unshod 
and unclad a love for its languages, literature, its philoso¬ 
phies, its religions, a love for its culture and civilisation; 
—this is the characteristic of this new patriotism. And we owe 
it, if must be said, to a very large extent to the religious and 
social reactions of the last twenty years**^ (emphasis added ) 
The only comment we need to make upon this passage is 
that Bipin Chandra, who was a Brahmo, and could hardly be 
caHed o friend to the New Hindu Movement, characterised 
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that Movement as the '^social and religious reactions of the- 
last twenty years.” ^ But the admission that the New Patriotism 
was largely a creation of those reactions, coming as it does 
from a Brahmo, carries added conviction and confutes the view 
that the political movement of 1905 owed its origin to the sort 
of patriotic sentiment that began to gain currency since the* 
foundation of the Hindu College. 

The ideas of Bankim which supplied the Swadeshi Move¬ 
ment with an ideology should be considered under four 
heads : (i) Criticism of political ^mendicancy’, (ii) Historical 
consciousness regarding the Hindus’ political prowess in the 
past and their possible resurgence in the future, (iii) A new 
conception of patriotism with its place in religion, (iv) The 
notion of Dharmarajya, These four formed the ideology of 
Swadeshi Movement, though some of them were misunderstood 
by the agitators who made a mockery of Bankim’s lofty 
conception. 

Regarding political 'mendicancy’ it must be remembered 
that it was on this ground that during the nineties the Congress- 
(in those days run by loyalists like W. C. Bonnerjee,. 
Surendranath Banerjee, Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta 
and the like ) was judged to be utterly unfitted to give the 
country the proper guidance in political matters. The 
Extremist Party within the Congress was formed with the* 
specific aim of replacing that policy ; and the history of the 
Congress till 1907 was largely the history of a tussle between 
the Moderate and the Extremist wing as to which policy—that 
of mendicancy or that of courageous political action-^should 

prevail in the Congress. In Maharashtra and Bengal^ th& 
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initiative in every political move during this period jvas with 
the Extremists. The Moderates ultimately won in the sense 
that the Extremists were ousted from the Congress after the 
fiasco of Surat. But even as they won, the importance of the 
Congress dwindled, and initiative in politics remained with the 
partyless followers of the extremist line, till a reconciliation 
was patched up in 1916. It was an uneasy reconciliation and 
could hardly last. The rise of Mahatma Gandhi clinched the 
issue in favour of extremism though on considerably different 
lines. In the history of the Congress as well as in the history 
of the national struggle in India, the criticism of the policy of 
“‘mendicancy’ is therefore of the highest importance. This 
criticism started with Bankim. 

Bankim’s criticism was couched in two satirical pieces 
within the years 1880-1885.—One^ of them referring to the 
Local Self-Government Act of 1884, and the other® being a 
scornful denunciation of the sort of politics pursued by the 
English-educated Indians of the time. The essays, it is true, 
preceded the Congress by a few years but as the Congress only 
pursued, on an alHndia scale, the sort of agitation made 
popular by petitioning bodies such as the British India Associa¬ 
tion ( founded in 1851 ), the Indian Association ( 1876 ) and 
ether organisations of the same type, they applied to its 
policies as much as they did to those of the earlier bodies. 

In the Lokarahasya piece Bankim satirizes an English- 
educated Baboo gloating over the charity of local self-Govern- 
ment made by the administration of Lord Ripon. The 
Baboo is clad in a dress which is the most monstrous Anglo- 
Bengali hybrid imaginable in sartorial fashion. He ^eaks 
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English with a pertinacity that refuses to give way except 
under the strain of imminent strangulation. The mythical 
monkey-hero, Hanuman, with whom he converses on the 
merits of self-Govemment at first takes him for a fellow 
citizen, an inhabitant of Kishkinda, the monkey-land. But on 
being informed as to his Bengali descent, and his grotesque 
pride at his English masters belonging to a race of “free*born** 
citizens he is provoked to much merriment mingled with not 
a little scorn. The Baboo mouths the words “Independence** 
and “Liberty** with considerable unction, but in the same 
breath glories in his British masters “bestowing in their 
bountifulness, some part of the country*s administration*’ on 
the worthy hands of politically conscious Indians like him as 
a sort of recognition of their love for liberty and self-Govem¬ 
ment. Hanuman finds some difficulty in reconciling the two 
sentiments—the Baboo*s pround assertion of Self-Government 
and his no less proud enumeration of his master’s bestowal of 
the same on his worthy hands. Much amused, he remarks, 
that the Baboo’s notion of self-Government strikes him as being 
Self-Government of the monkey-land. The Baboo pities 
Hanuman of his failure to comprehend his lofty political 
notions and actually says so with some disdain. Hanuman 
who understands perfectly well who of them is actually in 
need of pity offers the Baboo a large supply of bananas and 
asks him to a generous helping. The Baboo does so with 
alacrity, and is no less well pleased with the toothsome 
monkey-gift of bananas than be was earlier with Ripon*s gift 
of local sell-Govcrnment. 

This is violent satire, but Bankim*s comedic talent, which 
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was of the highest order dished the satire under the garb of 
uproarious fun ; and his own spokesman being a monkey he 
left it to the reader’s intelligence to infer that the contem¬ 
porary political agitations led by the Anglicised Indians of his 
>time, were, in his opinion, so many instances of monkey 
politics. In the Kamalakanta piece, however, he took care 
to make the satire more biting and to render his meaning 
perfectly obvious. In this piece he compares the political 
agitations of the day to the manoeuvre’s of a famished dog 
who, crouching before a ten-year old boy at his meal, gives 
him many piteous looks of supplication and prayer. As the 
boy is eating a rather hearty meal he is not averse to rewar- 
•ding the servile dog with a well-sucked bony remnant of a fish. 
After this initial success of his “political agitation”, the dog is 
induced to make a ‘‘bold move” , which takes the shape of a 
stealthy approach nearer to the boy’s dish, followed by a 
renewal of the same piteous looks. Again the boy is moved 
to pity and to reward the dog—this time with a handful of 
rice. But at this juncture appears the boy’s mother, who is so 
much incensed at the dog’s audacity to sit so near her son and 
dine from almost the same plate with him, that she picks up a 
piece of brick and throws it at the insolent dog. The 
politician is however roused to the gravity of the situation in 
time and all but defeats her move by beating a hasty and 
political retreat. 

It is unnecessary to add that this was perhaps the most 
violent satire ever directed at the sort of political agitations 
mounted by the Anglicised Baboos who, within a year or two, 
were going to form the Congress to pursue that servile 
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political line from a national platform. Its lessons went home, 
^nd Aurobindo, as early as 1894, was to notice its implica¬ 
tions—the need for a “surer and more inspiring patriotism” 
to “hold the imagination” of the younger generation—in the 
columns of the Bombay journal ^Induprakash*. And in 1907 
he wrote : 

“ ( Bankim ) first of our great publicists, understood 
the hollowness and inutility of the method of political 
agitation which prevailed in his time and exposed 
it with merciless satire in his Lokarahasya and 

Kawalakantef Dctpter .He saw that force from 

above must be met by a mightier reacting force from 
l)elow,—the strength of repression by an insurgent 
national strength. He bade us leave the canine method 
of agitation for the leonine.”® 

(2) The second great contribution of Bankim to the 
Swadeshi Movement was the awakening of that historical 
consciousness which was on the look out for evidence to 
represent Hindu history or the history of a political or rather 
martial race. Strictly speaking, Bankim did not make any 
original historical discovery apart from his conception of 
India's pre-Buddhistic age as described in his *Krishna- 
charitra*. That work was devoted to the study of a lofty 
Kshatriya ideal expressing itself in a tale of conquest leading 
to the establishment of a “kingdom of righteousness”. 
But, this, though Bankim’s most original contribution to 
Hindu history, was not the only nor even the most importent 
when viewed merely as an essay on the martial achievements 
of the Hindus. 

Here we may refer to Bankim’s essay entitled—“The 
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Infamy of India** published in the first number of Banga^ 
darsan. We saw there how the negative evidence of the 
Muslim conquest of India being spaced over five hundred years- 
was used by him to prove the martial glory of the Hindus* In 
his view the length of the time span over which the conquest of 
India was achieved by the Muslims indicated the superiority 
of the Hindu arms over the ‘invincible Arab legions'. But 
apart from the facts mentioned by Bankim, this essay mapped 
out a definite outlook which would rescue Hindu history from 
being misrepresented by British writers from whose writings 
in the first place Hindus had to know of such a thing as their 
past history. Elphinstone, for example, had noticed the length 
of the time span required for the Muslim conquest of India, 
but in his view this was due to the Hindus’ deep seated 
attachment to their religion. Bankim pointed out that if this 
were the reason, the conquest would have remained an impossi¬ 
bility even when it did occur, because the attachment to 
religion was as strong in the 19th century (not to mention the 
12th) as in earlier times. 

This was a wholly new approach to the history of the 
Hindus who according to most European writers, were an 
‘effeminate* race, but Bankim did not stophere. He pointed out 
that the slur of effeminacy was uncalledfor as the decline of the 
Hindus was quite explicable from other causes which did not 
include any deficiency in their martial fibre. The causes were 
in the first place the total absence, in the whole of Sanskrit 
literature, of any reference to love of Independence as distinct 
from martial prowess as an end in itself; in the second place, 
the iH>n-existence amongst Hindus of any desire to found a 
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national kingdom. Thus in India, it was only the kings who- 
sent soldiers into the battle-field ; the people themselves never 
took arms either for love of Independence or to found a 
kingdom. There were three notable exceptions to this rule. 
Tbe Rajputs of Me war were fired by a spirit of Independence 
with the result that they remained invincible even to Mogul' 
arms. The Marathas and the Sikhs sought to found a kingdom 
each, and they succeeded magnificently. In other words, 
when martial prowess, which amongst the Hindus was of the 
highest order was conjoined with love of independence and the 
desire to found a national kingdom, the Hindusperformcd feats 
which did not fall short of similar feats performed by other 
nations. Thus with a single stroke,—with a change in outlook 
as to how well-established facts of history should be viewed, 
Bankim gave Hindu history a significance that was totally new 
and that could be used as a mighty weapon of national 
self-consciousness. 

It must be asserted that apart from this new historical 
outlook—this way of viewing the chronicle of a whole mille¬ 
nnium of defeats as in no way detracting from the Hindus’ 
martial prowess—Bankim was not a pioneer in the field of 
writing or rewriting individual chapters of that chronicle to 
represent the heroic fibre of the Hindu race. Colonel Tod’s 
“Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan** ( 1829 ) which was 
published many years before the publication of Banga 
Darsant had already become a classic with English-educated 
Hindus. But it was Bankim who was primarily responsible for 
quickening the historical consciousness in Bengal, partly 
through essays like ‘The Infamy of India” but chiefly through^ 
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-the medium of his historical novels. His novels chronicled stories 
of Rajput chivalry and tales of heroic exploits performed# by 
Hindu heroes. These were, of course, works of imagination, but 
great a historian as Sir Jadunath has testified to the accuracy 
of their historical setting, if not to the accuracy of the facts 
described. These novels were immensely popular, so much 
so indeed that following in Bankim’s footsteps, a whole line of 
novelists appeared in Bengal, amongst them Ramesh Chandra 
Dutt whose “Maharastra Jivan Prabhat** and **RajPut Jivan 
Sandhya** narrated respectively the story of Sivaji and of Rana 
Pratap. It must be admitted that the device of awakening the 
'historical consciousness of a people by means of historical 
romances was not without its pitfalls, and a palpable one in 
the Swadeshi days was the idealisation of Siraj-ud-daulh as 
a national hero, thanks to the labours of romance writers. 
But they gripped the imagination of the people. Thus, Bipin 
•Chandra Pal, speaking of the impression made upon his mind 
by the reading of Durgeshnandinit Bankim's first-historical 
movel, wrote : 

**Durgeshnandini quickened my earliest patriotic 

sentiments. Our sympathies were all entirely with 

Birendra Singha and the court scene where the Muslim 

invader was stabbed through his heart by Vimala 

(widow of B'rendra Singha) made a profound 

impression on my youthful imagination.”^ 

Bipin Chandra’s testimony may be read in the context of 

■Sir Jadunath’s summing up of the influence of Bankim’s 

historical novels in 19th century Bengal. Sir Jadunath, quoting 

from a review published in the Titnea Literary Supplement 

♦ 
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( June 30, 1945) which was discussing Prof. Gooch’s views 
regarding historical novels used the following assertion of the 
latter to indicate Bankim’s influence : 

’’Historical fiction (according to Dr. Gooch) 
has played an active part in reviving and sustaining 
the sentiment of nationality, which for good or evil 
has changed the face of Europe in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries.” 

In Sir Jadunath’s view, Bankim’s historical novels went to 
show that this opinion of the scholars of English was 
"rigorously and absolutely true.”® 

(3) The third contribution of Bankim was a new conception 
of patriotism arrived at by defining its place in religion and 
rendering it a most powerful sentiment expressible in great 
poetry as well as evocative of the highest idealism. Bankim 
was in fact the maker of what Bipin Chandra called the "New 
Patriotism” of the Swadeshi days, and Aurobindo proclaimed 
him as such. But since Aurobindo coined the phrase "religion 
of patriotism” to denote Bankim’s great service to his country, 
historians for over fifty years have been parrotting that phrase 
with endless repetition indicating that Bankim preached the 
‘religion of nationalism’. In actual fact, Bankim not only never 
used the word ‘nationalism’, but was very careful to distinguish 
hisbrand of patiotism governed by religion, rather than make his 
religion synonymous with his patriotism. It is time one 
should let Bankim speak for himself, rather than make others- 
even if those others include so worthy a disciple as Aurobindo 
-■•-■do so. 

if patriotism was Bankim’s religion, then the humanistic 
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exposition of Hinduism, as enunciated in Bharmatattwa could 
hardly have been that, for no man, within his senses, preaches 
two different religions simultaneously. The expounders of 
Bankim’s thought have been led astray by the fact that he 
made his patriotism a part of his religion ; they, on the other 
hand, have confounded the part with the whole. To under¬ 
stand the true import of Bankim’s teachings we must view 
the part in relation to the whole, and for that, we must turn 
to his systematic exposition of religion as given in 
Bharmatattwa, rather than begin with Anandamath^ as most 
writers have hitherto done. 

Bankim’s conception of religion required the highest 
development of all the human faculties—physical, intellectual, 
active and aesthetic—in a state of balance which was to be att¬ 
ained by governing the other faculties by Bhakti (i. e., 
devotion to that God who pervaded all creation ). Now, of 
the active faculties, love came only second to Bhakti and ’its 
highest’ development was the love that embraced all humanity, 
nay all creation. But humanity included one’s own country 
besides including one’s own self, one’s family and one’s 
kindred, and the development of the faculty of love would 
require love for all these smaller portions of humanity 
to the extent that those smaller loves did not militate 
against love of humanity. Also, of these smaller loves, love 
of one’s country ranked as the highest, and was one’s best 
means to serve humanity by making that love God-directed 
—in other words making it self-less ( Nishkam ) and 
pure. This love of one’s country would extend upto laying 
down one’s life for it, but never in bringing ^il to other 
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countries, except possibly in its defence from the attack of 
those other countries. It was in this sense alone that 
Bankim's patriotism was religious. Bankim was not preaching 
the gospel of the 'religion of nationalism*; he was only 
defining the place of nationalism (his own word was ^Swadesh 
PritV—love of one’s country’; in religion, which was a very 
different thing from preaching nationalism as a sort of 
religion.® 

To render bis meaning perfectly obvious Bankim contrasted 
his notion of '’patriotism with the ‘religion of patriotism’ as 
understood in the west.^® In the words of the Guru, the 
mouthpiece of his systematic exposition : 

“The conception of patriotism I have expounded 
to you is not the patriotism of Europe. European 
patriotism is a monstrous sin. The teaching of 
European patriotism consists in enjoining on its 
adherents tne duty of exploiting other societies for 
the benefit of their own ; of glorifying one’s own land 
at the expense of others. It was this terrible 
patriotism of Europe that led to the destruction of the 
primitive races of America. Would pray to God that 
such patriotism may never be taught to the inhabitants 
of India.”^^ 

From the above exposition it should be clear that Bankim’s 
patriotism was a most austere conception satisfying the 
strictest canons of mortality and forestalling modern criticism 
by imposing on it limitations so as to make it perfectly 
consistent with the claims of humanity. It was religious in 
the sense that religion was to guide it and include it as a part 
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and a most important part at that but never in the scnee that 
patriotism was to be a substitute for religion. Bankim'a 
Anandamath, which came to be held as a sort of holy 
scripture in the Swadeshi days, has to be read in the light of 
this conception of patriotism, and a close reading of that book 
will convince anyone that, in that work, Bankim was not 
formulating a conception of patriotism that violated the 
limitations discussed in Dharmatattwa, but merely restating 
the earlier results in the language of poetry and eloquence, and 
invoking the muse of tragedy for the vindication of a 
sentiment that had deeply touched his soul. 

The story of Anandamath is simple. It is the story of 
Satyananda, the leader of a band of monks who have dedicated 
their lives to the service of the motherland in the anarchical 
days following the battle of Plassey and preceding the 
Governor-Generalship of Warren Hastings. The Nawab is yet 
the nominal ruler of Bengal, but his rule consists in allowing 
Reza Khan, an official deputed by the English to bleed his 
people white by extorting a land tax which was exorbitant 
by any standard but, at this moment, when a terrible famine 
has gripped the land, was nothing less than monstrous* 
Satyananda and his monastic band, who have vowed life-long 
celibacy and dedicated themselves to the deliverance of their 
motherland from Mohammedan misrule have raised the 
banner of rebellion to fight the Moslems and have actually 
freed the northern part of Bengal by achieving two remarkable 
victories against soldiers sent by Wanen Hastings. Satyananda 
is under the impression that the English soldiers are mere 
auxilaries to the Nawab*s battalions. But eveh as he ha^ 
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completed the deliverance of a part of Bengal, his m)sterioua 
teacher brings him enlightenment as to the real political situation 
in his country. He tells him of the invincibility of the English ^ 
of their supremacy over the Nawab ; of their intention to take 
over the administration from the hand of the worthless Muslim 
ruler; of the impossibility of Hindu restoration before Hindu 
society, bogged in ignorance and superstition, has acquired 
sufficient knowledge of matter and the physical world from 
the English to enable itself to make its own spiritual 
knowledge shine forth in purity and splendour. This is heart*' 
breaking news to Satyananda. His rebellious spirit refuses to 
take up the life of meditation bis teacher proposes for his 
remaining years. He refuses to lay down arms before his 
work is finished. But he is now alone. His most valiant 
commanders have disappeared—Bhabanada, by sacrificing 
himself in the battle-field to atone for his hopeless and sinful 
passion for another man’s wife, and Jivananda, by retiring to 
a life of meditation and chastity guided by his heroic wife, 
A terrible gloom comes upon Satyananda. Slowly, he is led 
by the teacher to a Himalayan retreat leaving his life’s work 
unfinished. The curtain of Renunciation shuts off the glorioua 
image of Restoration. 

It has been suggested that in Anandamaiht Bankim 
proposed a new cult—the cult of worshipping the Motherland 
as the Goddess Kali, and propitiating that terrible deity by 
sacrificing Englishmen ( and Moslems) at her altar. This is- 
certainly the most monstrous pervertion of the teaching of an 
author, who even in his novel has taken pains to insert a 
discourse on the relation between religion and patriotism. The 
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■deity of Satyananda and his disciple is not Kali, but ^^ishnu— 
not indeed in His aspect of God of Love but without any 
suggestion of blood thirstiness. Satyananda worships Vishnu 
as God of war—the war against evil and against demons who 
symbolise evil; but Satyananda is careful to emphasise that 
his brand of Vaishnavistn is only half the religion, for religion 
in its completeness must comprehend both aspects of Divinity— 
that of love as well as that of fight against evil. ^ 2 

As for worship of the motherland as Kali, Bankim has 
given clear indication that, in his view, that worship must not 
outstrip the worshipper’s pre-eminent duty to his God. The 
Mother is not God. She is a Child-goddess in the lap of 
Vishnu—eclipsing, indeed, in her radiance, the other gods and 
goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, but meriting her sons* 
worsnip only as the nursling of Vishnu and in no other 
capacity. She is not Kali, not at least till the depredations 
of foreigners and the failure of her unworthy sons to 
protect her from molestation, have led her reveal 
in her person that terrible Epiphany. Originally 
she was the mother of the Universe, incomparable 
in her beauty, complete in the fulness of her limbs and 
perfectly happy in the abundance of her wealth. She will 
again assume that shape, but with this difference that, with her 
Aons rising to the duty of protecting her motherly form from 
molestation by invaders, her splendour will grow, and, whereas, 
in her transformation she will inspire victory and knowledge, 
and beauty and assume a shape that will be glorious^ 
.triumphant, radiant. 

What then is the teaching of Anandamath f Is it a 
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apology for blood thirsty nationalism in the garb of religion ?? 
Is it a tract of jingo patriotism impressing on its readers the 
necessity of slaughtering Moslems and Englishmen in order to 
found a Hindu kingdom 7 Anandamath is a work which is 
primarily a product of the literary art and only secondarily 
concerned with questions of religion and politics. Anandamath 
is a product of the tragic muse, dealing indeed with the 
theme of Hindu restoration, but demonstrating the futility 
of sheer patriotism, however lofty, to attain that end; it 
sings the glory of patriotism but only when patriotism subserves 
the cause of religion and is not made a substitute for it; it 
glorifies Bh ikti even above laying down one’s life^^ ; it finds 
fault with even so austere a character as Satyananda for 
securing money by plundering the agents of tyranny^* ; it deals 
with death, even if that death be of his own seeking, to 
Bhabananda for his surrender to his hopeless passion ; it sends 
Jivananda to life-long exile and asceticism ; even if that exile 
and that asceticism be made bearable by the companionship of 
his heroic wife ; it conjures up the vision of the Mother^-but 
conjures up, withal, the ‘purification by fire* her sons will 
have to undergo, before they are made worthy of that 
vision. 

It must be admitted that this interpretation of Ananda¬ 
math and its conception of patriotism as a lofty emotion 
inspiring one to dedicate one’s best in the service of the 
country, was not its only legacy to the Swadeshi Movement: 
by a strange misreading of its meaning it was harnessed to 
aims which were far less admirable. It is true that the best 
patriotic poetry of the Swadeshi days—that Rabindranath, 
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IQwiiendralal, Rajaoi Kanta and Atul Prasad—derived its tonf 
'oficooi Anandamaihf which, in the words of Aurobindo for the 
first time revealed the Motherland “as something more than 
a stretch of earth or a mass of individuals,—as a great Divine 
and Maternal power in a form of beauty that can dominate 
the mind and seize the heart.” To show this, it is only 
necessary to compare the patriotic poems of Hem Chandra 
Banerjee, with their stilted rhetoric juxtaposing the glories of 
India against those to Greece and Rome, with the poems of 
these later authors to understand the transmutation caused in 
the Bengali heart by such a song as ‘Bande Matarara’. Hem 
Chandra set out to sound the bugle of eloquence but ended 
with the mock'beroic 'shinga’ ; whilst these later poets, 
^ahuning eloquence and tuning their modest bamboo-flute with 
the cadence of paddy'fields, rivers, and the trees of Bengal 
-produced a crop of ageless songs. Years ago Rangalal hqd 
eung a truly martial song but bad failed to enlist a single 
«oldier in the war of independence. But when these lat^r 
Authors, in whose hands even martial themes were denuded of 
tnditarism, put forth songs of prayer and worship, their words 
took wings, and, all on a sudden a nation was born. This 
prayer and this poetry—these were Arandamath's best legacy 
to the Swadeshi Movement. 

But side by side with this, the Swadeshi fighters sought ip 
Anandatnaih, a meaning that was quite difierent and a counsel 
of political action that was little short of the cult of hea^x 
liunting. Secret societies were formed in the model of tlje 
Abbey of Bliss; political robberies were committed in the 
manner of the one committed byBh8bana,ndaand his followers; 
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political murders were organised by those secret societies' 
though the novel itself never mentioned such murders even by 
way of condemnation. As for political robbery, the mysteri* 
ous teacher of Satyananda had expressly stated this as a polRt 
against Satyananda's notion of patriotism. All this was a 
.perversion of Anandamath’s teaching. 

(4) Bankim’s fourth contribution to the Swadeshi Move¬ 
ment was the notion of Bharmarajya. \nh\s *Krishn^chaiitra*t 
Bankim sought to unfold a glorious period of India’s civilisa¬ 
tion—the period supervening between the age of the Veda and 
that of the Buddha. The characteristic feature of that* civilise* 
tibn was the building of a ’Kingdom of Righteousness’ by the 
King Yudhisthhira under the guidance of Krishna. The ideal of 
that civilisation was the heroic Kshatriya ideal of hghting to 
the last for the sake of ‘righteousness*. Bankim showed weighty 
reasons in favour of his belief that such d civilisation was no 
mere figment of the poet's imagination, but had the support 
of good historical evidence. We saw in Krishnacharitra^ 
Krishna, according to Bankim, was the guiding- hand that used 
Yudhisthhira as an instrument for the founding of a ‘^ommoi^ 
wealth of righteousness* by winning the Kurukshetra war* 
That this Commonwealth was not a fact of remote history but 
that Bankim very much wanted it to be realiKd in contem¬ 
porary India, is cledr from his reference to Krishna’s work of 
national regeneration as a sort of rebuttal of contemporary 
Indian reformers' argument that social reform was the most 
pressing need of 19th century India. To quote Bankim’s exact 
words; 

’’The mission of Krishna is the Moral and Political regene^ 
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ration, preaching of Religion and the establishment of a Right- 
ous Kingdom. If this can bs done, social reform will bo 
automatic, if it does not so happen, social reform will never be 
possible. So, the ideal man did hot try it be a Malabari.*' 

Thus Dharmarajya was Bankim’s utopia, the goal of 
Hindu restoration conceived in Satyananda's mysterious teacher’a 
concluding peroration. In the above extract it is explicitly 
stated as an ideal of the future and not merely as a sort of 
romantic glorification of a remote past. 

What was the shape of this Commonwealth ? Actually 
Bankim never gave a full-length blueprint of his Dhatmarajya^ 
It was not a state, such for example, as the one portrayed in 
Bhudev’s *'Swapnalabdha Bharatbarser Itihas*’. In fact, Bankim*a 
Dharmatajya was not a Utopia in the sense Bhudev’s Hindu 
Kingdom was one. Bankim’s picture carefully left out detaila 
and confined itself to the discussion of the righteousness of a 
war of re-toration (such as Kurukshetra war) and the 
righteousness of a scheme of legislation (such as the legislation 
prescribed according to Krishna’s advice by Bhisma for 
Yudhisthhira’s benefit). Bhudev gave a full-length picture 
of Hindu monarchy, but Bankim spoke of a war of restoration 
and of a scheme of legislation. If Bhudev’s picture was that 
of a Utopia, Bankim’s was that of the landmarks that separated 
the Utopia from the reality of India under British rule. 

In the event, this deficiency in detail was a virtue rather 
than a defect. In the Swadeshi Movement, the idea of a 
Dharmarajya served the same purpose as Mahatma’s Ramrajya 
did in later years. Both these conceptions h|d the merit of 
vagueness so necessary in a political struggle that sought to 
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unify men and groups of the most diverse persuations: Dhai^ 
marajya was a symbol of restoration^not an outline of the 
restored kingdom as that of Bhudev, which by the very defini* 
tiveness of its structure was apt to repel the majority of 
English-educated Indians by its suggestion of going back to the 
middle ages. Dharmarajya was an idea with a ring of 
universality in it; the war that was to precede it invested it 
with all the romance surrounding a war of Independence ; and 
the universality of the idea served to give it a meaning that 
rendered the war something more than a mere fight with the 
British. 

The Swadeshi Movement proposed a total reorganisation 
of national life on the lines suggested by the three ideas— 
Swaraj, Swadeshi and National Education, boycott being the 
form in which the war of restoration was to be waged. The 
creed of ‘Swaraj’ was closely connected to Bankim’s doctrine 
of Dharmarajya. 

Swaraj in the sense of independence or absolute autonomy 
was an idea that has to be traced to the Swadeshi leaders. 
But the Swadeshi employment of the word signified much 
more. 

It meant nothing less than a theory of state. This is how 
Bepin Chandra Pal explained the theory in his Madras 
speeches; **The ideal of Swaraj that has revealed itself to 
us is the ideal of Divine Democracy. It is the ideal of 
democracy higher than the fighting, the pushing, the 
materialistic, I was going to say, the cruel democracies of 
Europe and America. There is a higher message still. Men 
•are gods; and the equality of the Indian democracy is the 
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Dquality of the divine nature, the divine possibilities ^nd the- 
divine destiny of every human being, be he Hindu, or 
Muhommedan, Buddhist or Christian.”'® 

This extract is extremely revealing. Bepin Chandra's 
coinage of the term Divine Democracy clearly harks back to 
Bankim's JDhartnarajya, But the sentence ‘men are gods, 
and the equality of the Indian democracy is the equality of 
the divine nature' clearly bears the impress of Vivekananda. 
Actually Bjpin Pal is trying to combine Bankim's political 
concept of state with Vivekananda’s Vedantic conception of 
human nature in a fuller political ideal. Incidentally, the 
concept of democracy is his own addition but Bankim's and 
VivekananJa's writings are full of references to Western 
liberalism and its political form. Liberal Democracy of the 
Western type was, in fact, the ultimate goal of the moderates,- 
but Bepin Chandra's doctrine of Swaraj was an attempt to 
translate it in ludiin terms and thereby render it the vehicle 
of a ‘higher message'. 

Compare this with Aurobindo's essay in Bande Mataram 
(November 25, 1907 ), entitled ‘Srikrishna and Autocracy'. 
Krishna, the greatest hero of his time, was the counsellor of 
kings but himself neither assumed kingship nor ceased to- 
remain a man of the people till the end of his days. Aurobinda 
who closely followed the arguments given in Bankim’s 
Krishnacharitra wrote : “Look at that one great divine 
figure in the history of India->the God in man whose life and 
teachings influence Hindu thoughts even to the present day. 
The scourage of all tyrants, counsellor of kings, was brought 
up ^mqngst cowherds. They were his playmates, his early 
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Associates. The great deliverer of mankind ^ from de'pottsm'of 
All types and degrees imbibed and strengthened his demov 
Cratic tendencies by livibg and moving amongst people work^ 
ing in the humblest spheres of life.” 

Aurobindo objected to British rule as an autocracy. But 
even in this he did not fail to bring in thei name of Krishna: 
“The nation that looks upto Sri Krishna as their ideal hero and 
man of action can never submit to autocracy in any form.. 
They will never insult the divinity in themselves by bending, 
their knees to an autocrat, however powerful.’*^® 

Thus in Aurobindo’s hands too ‘democracy* was being 
interpreted in Indian terms and Sri Krishna was being held up 
as an ideal democrat. Needless to say, the . phrase ‘divinity 
in themselves* came straight from the pages of Vivekananda.. 
Far more important than this essay however, is the essay 
entitled **Asiatic Democracy”,^^ This is how Aurobindo* 
criticises the European concept of democracy in this essays 
He begins with a history of the concept: “Democracy has- 
travelled from the East to the West in the shape of Christianity,, 
and after a long struggle with the feudal instincts of the- 
Germanic races has returned to Asia transformed and in ai 
hew body .” 

According to Aurobindo, this new body though tricked up^ 
with the (Christian) ideal liberty, equality, and frAternity of 
the French revolution, those ideals—“were associated with A 
fierce revolt against the relics of fedualiSm and against the 
travesty of the Christian religion which had become an integral* 
i>art of that feudalism.” In Autobindo’s ey^es: “This was the- 
weakhefis 6f Eiiro'^h bemotraCy anil the soured of‘its^ 
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failure. It took as its motive the rights of man and»not the 
Dharma of humanity j it appealed to the selfishness of the 
lower classes against the pride of the upper ; it made hatred 
and internecine war the permanent allies of Christian ideals 
and wrought an inextricable confusion which is the modern 
malady of Europe.’* 

What then is the remedy ? It is in a higher synthesis of the 
Western political ideals in the ideals of India’s religion : 
^’(India’s) mission is to point back humanity to the true source 
of human equality, human brotherhood. When man is free 
in spirit, all other freedom is at his command : for the Free is 
the Lord who cannot be bound. When he (man) is liberated 
from delusion he perceives the divine equality which fulfils 
itself through love and justice and this perception transfuses 
itself into the law of government and society...."‘This is the 
Asiatic reading of Democracy which India must re-discover for 
herself before she can give it to the world.” 

True Democracy is thus the democracy of the liberated 
soul. But can this ( mystical) perception be translated in 
political terms ? 

Aurobindo believes it can : *Tt has been said that Demo¬ 
cracy is based on the rights of man; it has been replied that 
it should rather take its stand on the duties of man ; but both 
rights and duties are European ideals. Dharma is the Indian 
conception in which rights and duties lose the artificial 
antagonism created by a view of the world which makes self¬ 
ishness the root of action, and regain their deep and eternal 
unity. Dharma is the basis of democracy wMch Asia must 
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recognise, for in this lies the distinction between the soul of 
Asia and the soul of Europe.*' 

It is clear that Aurobindo was not only combining Bankim*8 
and Vivekananda's ideas but adding something more to reach a 
fuller conception of JDharmarajya, 

The debate on national education is another instance of 
Bankim’s influence working behind the Swadeshi Movement. 
For generations past English education had been supposed to 
be the only instrument for revitalising a decadent India, and 
even our newlyawakened national consciousness owed much 
to that education. It was only in 1892-93 (B. S. 1299 ) that 
Tagore, following upon the lead given by Bankim's introduc¬ 
tory Banga Darsan ( 1872 ), essay,®® raised the issue of 
medium of instruction, and showed how Bengali, rather than 
English, was best suited to serve as that medium. But in pre- 
Swadeshi days even Tagure had no criticism to offer regar* 
ding the content of the education imparted by English 
schools.®^ Bankim and Vivekananda alone had pointed out the 
shortcomings of that content years before the debate on 
national education started. Bankim's criticism (included in 
Dharmaiattwa) centred round a comprehensive conception of 
knowledge which, in bis opinion, was not satisfied by 
English education, while Vivekananda criticised that education 
as being 'denationalising*. Bankim accepted the conception 
of knowledge given in the Gita, according to which knowledge 
aims at the perception of the unity of the, * whole creation 
with the knower as well as Ood. To Bankim, such a conception 
of knowledge required a combination of three things: 
(1) knowledge of the whole creation which is obtained 
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from physical sciences like Mathematics, Astronomyr 
Physics and Chemistry ; (2) knowledge of one’s self which 

f 

is obtained from sciences like Biology and Sociology; 
(3) knowledge of God which is best derived from Hindu 
scriptures; the Upanishads, the Puranas, the systems of 
Philosophy and most notably the Gita. In a word, Bankim,. 
the New Hindu, accepted English education in its totality but 
wanted to supplement by a complete course of religious 
education.®® Bankim did not exactly find fault with English 
education. Vivekananda followed Bankim in his scheme of 
supplementing the secular English education by a study of the' 
“true external principles of religion”, by which expression he 
of course meant a study of the Upanishads and the Gita, But 
Vivekananda also pointed out the defect of the prevalent system 
of secular education. 

It is only proper to say that neither Bankim nor 
Vivekananda used the phrase ’national education*, because both 
of them started from the position that ’man-making*—a phrase 
often employed by Vivekananda—rather than nation making was 
the proper business of education. As a matter of fact, the 
Siwadeshi leaders in their turn, accepted this Universal approach 
to the question of education, but circumstances supervening 
immediately after the start of the Swadeshi Movement made 
tW emphasis on the ‘national* aspect of their programme 
compelling. 

The circumstances leading to the scheme of national 
education were briefly these : shortly after the start of the 


Swadeshi Movement ( August 1^05 ) — prohihitin^students of 
a^l schools and colleges from participating in any Swadesiti 
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Activity. As students constituted ohe of the chief shufces of 
Btrength of the movement, the need wss felt for immediately 
starting schools and colleges absolutely free from Government 
control. The National Council of Education was registered 
in June 1905. It set up the Bengal National College on August 
1905, and also many primary and secondary schools with 
similar ide ds. We need not stop to follow the career of 
these institutions—it was in fact a very shortlived one—but need 
only study the ideals inspiring the National Council of 
Education: they followed directly from the new Hindu, 
educational thought of Bankim and Vivekananda. 

According to the sponsor of the National Council: 

“Education on national lines should imply among other 
things : 

1. (a) Imparting of education, ordinarily through the 
medium of the vernaculars, English being a compulsory 
subject. 

(b) The preparation of suitable text books, especially in> 
the vernaculars. 

2. Promoting of Physical and Moral education and 
providing for denominational religious education out of 
funds specially contributed for that purpose and inspiring 
students with a genuine love for, and a real desire to serve, 
their country. 

3. Attaching a special importance to a knowledge of the- 
country, its literature, history, philosophy and incorporating 
with the best oriental ideals of life and thought the best 
^assimilable ideals of the West. 

4. Imparting of scientific, professional and technicat' 
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education chiefly in those branches of Sciences, Arts and 
Industries which are best calculated to develop the material 
resources of the country and to satisfy its pressing wants. 

5. Inclusion in the scientific education generally of a 
•knowledge of the scientific truths embodied in oriental 
learning and in the medical education especially of such 
scientific truths as are to be found in the Ayurvedic and 

Hakimi systems.”* 3 

Such were the educational programmes preached by the 
National Council of Education. It is unnecessary to point 
out the similarity of these programmes with the ideals preached 
by Bankim and Vivekananda. It is clear that they follow 
directly from those ideals. 

It is relevant here to say a few words on Bankim’s ‘Bande 
Mataram* which served as the ^mantra* of the Swadeshi 
Movement. This historic song was composed sometime in 
.September 1876, and later on incorporated in his Anandaniath, 
Those who have carefully read this song, or heard it sung, 
must have realised that the words with which it is composed 
^are not just words—those are really the mantra which Bankim* 
xhandra was born to reveal and of that mantra he is the 
aeer. Speaking about the intrinsic merit of the language of 
^Bande Mataram’, Sri Aurobindo observes * “We needed a 
language which should combine the strength dignity or soft 
beauty of Sanskrit with the nerve and the vigour of the 
vernacular raciness and at the other of the most sonorous 
^avity. Bankim divined our need and was inspired to meet 
it—he gave us a means by which the soul of Bengal could 
express itself to itself.” 
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Now, the pertinent question arises: What did Bankior 
really give us through this great song? The answer is still 
more pertinent: Binkim had the vision ot Motherland and 
he revealed it to us through this song. Through this song, 
again, he wanted to reveal this truth to us that, *Uhe bare 
intellectual idea of the Motherland is not in itself a great 
driving force.’* It is the gospel of fearless strength and force, 
of complete self-sacrifice for the country and complete self- 
devotion to the work of liberation that Bankimchandra 
preached to the nation through this song which at once 
inspired the whole nation with a new spirit and also a new 
concept of our Motherland. 

It was 1896. Came the eleventh session of the All India 
National Congress which was held in Calcutta. It was at 
this sessio .1 that Rabindranath Tagore set a melodious tune to 
’Bande Mataram’ and sang it before the delegates and tha 
visitors attending the Congress. The song thrilled everybody. 
Again, it was sung at the great Congress at Benaras in 1S05 
and this time, however, by Sarala Devi Chowdhurani, a niece 
of Rabindranath. Sister Nivedita who was present at thia 
Congress, has recorded that ‘when Bande Mataram was sung, 
it threw the whole audience into a state of wild but dignified 
excitement.’ Since then at every annual session of the 
Congress ‘Bande Mataram* used to be sung with due solemnity. 
Even, we gather from contemporary records, it came on the 
lips of every educated Indian when on any public occasion 
he was moved by patriotic fervour to give expression to his- 
feelings of joy. Thus, the song, by and large, assumed an 
alMndia character. As the anti-partition movement gathered 
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'momentum, town and countryside alike resounded with the 
battle cry, *Bande Mataram*. As in Bengal, as in Madraa 
and Maharastra and the Punjab, everywhere in India there 
was this new spirit, the *BanJe Mataram’ spirit. This is why 
valentine cbiroll traced the seeds of Indian unrest in this song, 
and Ronaldshay felt the throb of the awakened India in every 
line of Bande Mataram which he characterised as 
“electrifying”. Thus Sri Aurobindo rightly wrote, “The 
supreme service of Bankim to his nation was that he gave us 
the vision of our Mother...The mantra had been given and 
in a single day a whole people had been converted to the 
religion of patriotism.” It is therefore not without reason 
can we call Bankim ‘a Maker of Modern India, a nation* 
builder.” 



EPILbGUfi 

1 

Bankimch^ndra Chattopadhyaya is regarded by commo^ 
consent as one of the most outstanding personalities in the 19tl^ 
century Bengal* It can be well argued that no one in Bengal in 
the second half of the 19th century had helped to bring about 
a transformation in the literary, intellectual, spiritual and 
political outlook of his countrymen more deeply and decisively 
than Bankimchandra. His ideas were potent enough to 
outstrip the bounds of literature properly so*caIled and to 
irradiate at once the fields of religion, education, history^ 
social reform and above all politics. We have explained some 
of his ideas bringing out as far as possible bis messages and 
teachings. I need add that it is not our intention here to deal 
in detail with his literary activities. But no historical review 
is complete without a reference to Bankimchandra as the 
writer and novelist. 

Bankim’s literary medium was the novel and the essay (in 
such works as Kamalakanter Daptar ), the latter wholly d^ 
riving from the West, and the former only distantly related to 
such indigenous forms as for example used in Kadamhari. 
Strictly speaking, Bankim’s medium was not the novel as 
understood in the West. True, such, an early work a$ Durgesh* 
nandini (1865) closely followed the structure of Scott's 
historical romances; but with Bishabriksha (1872) began a 
cycle of * novels’, ‘historical* as well as ‘domestic*; the resem¬ 
blance of which to the Western form was only superficial. 
This may be most easily judged by examining the structure of 
any ‘domestic novel* of Bankim's in which the actions are 
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regulated by a strict adherence to a plot very mqph in the 
manner of a Greek tragedy ( or at any rate in the manner in 
which Aristotle understood the literary form). Also to be 
noted is the part played by the supernatural in the unfolding 
of that plot, with the incidents steadily leading to a climax, in 
the manner of the tragic drama rather than that of the novel. 
Bankim’s literary form is really one of his own creation but if 
we analyse its elements the influence of Western forms has ta 
be recognised as the dominant one. 

Bankim’s greatest achievement was a bounteous crop of tho 
most unforgettable characters in Bengali literature. The most 
astonishing thing about these characters is their variety— 
astonishing because apart from Bankim, our literature has all 
along been strangely deficient in this regard. Bankim's world 
stands out as the vastness of the Himalayan landscape stands^ 
out against the scenery of a beautiful Bengali village. His is^ 
not a world of tearful women wasting their lives under the grip 
of cast-iron social customs, with their highminded lovers 
looking helplessly on. His is a world of action on the heroic 
scale, with soldiers clanking their swords in restless frenzy, 
statesman scheming the destruction of kingdoms, women 
rushing on horseback to meet their lovers or destroying them¬ 
selves and their lovers too by the very intensity of their passions, 
men of vision sacrificing their lives and all else for the sake of 
their vision, passionate youngmen moving from sin to sin and 
then to God to seek solace for their lacerated souls—in a word, 
a world as large as life itself and actions as big as literary art 
could make them. Bankim is indeed the poet of great actions 
worthly attempted by heroes who fail to attaii^ their goals. But 
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even in their failure they vindicate his dictum about the great 
man as being the sort of man who cannot help gambling for 
mighty sorrows or mighty pleasures, because, without these, 
his faculties, ever hungry for more and more expansion, refuse 
to grow and develop. 

Most of Bankim's heroes are cast in the mould of Kshat- 
riyas—being consumed with a desire for expansiveness, some¬ 
times fighting for the realisation of a definite political vision 
characteristic of the true born Kshatriya ^Rajsinha, Satyananda, 
Bhawani Pathak, Sitaram), sometimes fighting their own passion 
with Kshatriya raanfulness ( Pratap, Bhavananda )—but always 
( with the exception of Rajsinha ) destroying themselves tragi- 
cally by the very magnificence of their desire, which inevitably 
precludes a lesser end. It is of course arguable that there is 
nothing specifically Hindu about such writing ; just as on the 
strength of the evidence furnished by the Hindu-Muslim 
political strife depicted in most of Bankim’s historical novels, 
it has been argued by latter day detractors of Bankim that 
these novels are Hindu in the narrower sense, that of invidious 
political propaganda. But to a discerning reader it should be 
clear that Bankim*s heroes are Hindu in a larger sense ; they 
are a literary expression of regenerative clan which breathed 
through the whole New Hindu Movement. A brief glance at 
the historical development of our literature since the i820s 
and a comparison with the religious history during the same 
period (i. e., the period 1820-70 ) strengthens the same view. 
As in religion the pre-Bankim period was characterised by 
Brahmo Reformism, so in literature the period was one of 
reformistic propaganda starting with such works as Naba~ 
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Baboo'-Vilas, Michael's farces, Dinabandhu Mitra's *Sadhahar 
Ekadasif Teckchand's Alaler Gharer Dulal and so forth. Just 
as in religion and social customs the earlier period was 
characterised by Hindu College Westernization, so in literature 
it witnessed Michael’s attempt at Hellenising the heroes and 
heroines of Hindu epics. It is against this background that 
the heroes of Bankim's historical novels are to be viewed. 

When we come to Bankim's female characters this conclu* 
sion gets strengthened. It is well known that Bankim’s female 
characters—all ( or at any rate most of them ) exhibit a Hindu 
virtue which in English can only be rendered by such terms 
as ‘faithfulness’ or ‘chastity*, but which is in fact based on a 
far nobler idea than what these strictly limited words imply. 
The Sanskrit word ^Satitva* stands for whatever is glorious in a 
married woman’s existence. Sexual fidelity to the husband is 
only part of that glory, *Satitva* means a lot more. It includes 
a married woman’s dignity—the dignity that is to say, which 
demands of the husband an equal fidelity and of society the 
respect which is a married woman’s due; it includes her 
religious initiation, the sort of initiation that prepares her for 
illumination by absolute devotion to the husband and 
necessarily implies heroic efforts when the husband is a poor 
creature and has to be led by the hand to be made worthy of 
that devotion ; it includes motherhood, the sort of motherhood 
that looks upon the work of child bearing as a sort of worship. 
By the term *SaUtva* is thus implied an austere doctrine with 
all its component parts ; and Bankim leaves no room for doubt 
that his heroines are portrayed as embodiments of these 
virtues. Thus Bhramar stands for the wifely dignity, and 
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would rather seek death than cohabit with a lecherous 
husband ; the weak and irresolute Roma for the social dignity 
that is a married woman’s due, and to regain which the weak 
and irresolute bride would be suddenly transfigured into a 
'Stern crowd-daring woman of steel; the mirth-loving Labanya 
for the hard-hearted punisher of sacrilege who would think 
nothing of writing ‘thief* in letters of red-hot iron on the back 
of her lover who was not her husband but for whom her 
whole soul yearned ; and would brush out but for her super¬ 
human self-control; and lastly the heroic couple Shanti and 
Prafulla for the devotion that would not serve passively but 
would lead their husbands by the hand to the path of 
transcendent glory. This also explains the reason why the 
vital Shaibalini, having fallen from 'Satiiva\ has to undergo a 
system of penance as excruciating as hell-fire while still in her 
earthly frame. It is possible that here for once Bankim the 
moralist has got the upperhand of the literary artist; but it 
is a measure of Bankim’s genius that consciously conceived as 
embodiments of a Hindu virtue as they are, his female 
characters are no lay-figures, but are in fact the well-springs 
of vitality in all his novels. 

The popularity of Bankim Chandra as a novelist has not 
diminished to any very great extent. A certain Section of 
critical opinion still places him in the front rank of the world’s 
greatest novelists. At any rate, it may be said without hesi¬ 
tation that Bankim Chandra has not gone out of fashion in the 
sense in which Sir Waller Scott or George Elliot has gone out 
of fashion in England. In fact, Bankim Chandra’s influence 
on Bengali life and literature has been far-reaching^ It would 
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not be too much to say that every Bengali novelist in the 
second half of the nineteenth century was in a sense his 
disciple. His versatility enabled him to make his mark felt in 
more than one branch of Bengali literature and Bengali 
thought. He introduced serious literary journalism and 
criticism and the high standards that he maintained therein 
should still serve as lessons to those who desire to win laurels 
in these branches of literature. 

His contemporaries looked up to him as one who set new 
fashions, as one whose opinions carried considerable weight, 
as one who should be imitated in his literary methods, as one 
whose works served as models and standards of excellence. 
Rabindranath maintains that he is still living in the age of 
Bankim Chandra ( Prabasi, Vol XYX, Pt. I, p. 60 ; Bicitra, 
Phalgun, 1336 B. Y). His popularity remains unimpaired 
inspite of the futile attempts of charlatans and upstarts to 
relegate him to obscurity. 

The charge of Hindu revivalism has been unduly laid at 
hjs door. It has been argued that Bankim Chandra was one 
of the main proponents of the so*caIled ‘Hindu Revival’ Bengal 
witnessed during the last quarter of the nineteenth century ; 
that he sought to revive the superstitions and the many 
objectionable customs associated with Hinduism, which had 
begun to be looked upon as obsolete and otiose with the 
spread of Western Enlightenment in India. A further implica-'. 
tion of the charge has been the supposed undoing ( by this 
alleged revival) of the many good things achieved by the 
reforming sects of the nineteenth century, notably the Brahmo 
Samaj, whiq^ had already rejected those customs and suprers*^ 
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titions and had accepted the Enlightenment of the West as a 
basic ingredient of its creed. Such criticisms have been 
improper. The notion *Hindu Revival* is of doubtful validity 
and Bankira coined the term ‘New Hindu’ to distinguish his 
interpretation of Hinduism from practices that were popular 
and orthodox. However, to examine this charge, let us first 
enumerate the doctrinal results achieved by the efforts of 
Bankim. 

1. The first result was philosophical. An analysis of 
the humanistic position regarding the search for 
happiness was shown to necessitate a turning of the 
human faculties to God in order to lead them to their 
fullest development in a perfect condition of harmony. 
Bankim showed that this humanistic approach to 
religion led to the teaching of the Gita. 

2. The second result was theological. It centred round 
the conflicting claims of Monotheism and Pantheism 
to superiority as regards theological truth. The 
superiority of Pantheism was asserted by Bankim. He 
based his argument on grounds of reason which 
militated against the conception of an essentially 
external God ruling the universe from a seat in heaven. 
As regards Pantheism, Bankim showed that it was, 
amongst Hindus a true religious conception and not an 
abstract truth of metaphysics. With the Hindus it was 
connected with the conception of a Personal God of 
love and of the Divinity of the soul. Both of these 
conception showed ways of spiritual fulfilment,—^the 
iatter, in particular, teaching a lesson in spirituality 
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which aimed at realising the Divinity of the^soul while 
still in the body. No other religion taught ways of 
salvation which were not essentially conjectural and 
unreasonable in the flesh. 

3. The third result was ethical and was a direct corollary 
of the theology of Pantheismi If God pervaded alf 
creation, love towards him would be a mockery if it 
did not include love for all fellow-beings. Bankim< 
regarded the theology of Pantheism as providing the- 
rational of all ethics. Bankim pointed out that it 
was the peculiar glory of Hinduism that it alone, of 
all world-religions, did this. It waS' true that other 
religions preached love of humanity as much as 
Hinduism did, but the worship of the external God by 
their conception had no necessary connection with 
love of humanity. It was therefore an extraneous^ 
result—requiring a special commandment or special' 
revelation to make the love eflectual. It was in 
Hinduism alone that love of God and love of humanity 
were indissolubly linked. 

4. The synthetic Vedantic, approach to the multiplicity 
of sects in Hinduism and more generally to the whole- 
body of religions existing in the world was foresha¬ 
dowed in Bankim’s commentary on the Gifa. “I am 
available to all worshippers irrespective of their 
mode of worship; “They also who worship other 
gods are actually worshipping me even though their 
mode of worship might not be according to the* 
proper form”—these veiws were* explained by 
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Bankim as voicing the gospel of religious 
toleration. 

We should only add that with the development of these 
four doctrines was begun a new era in Hinduism which should 
be characterised as ‘New Hinduism’ rather than orthodox 
Hinduism. The newness of the doctrines comes out most 
clearly in their relation to the New Learning of the West. 
It is true that it was Bankim alone who addressed himself to a 
systematic examination of the religion of the Hindus in the 
light of the New Learning. But Vivekananda’s preaching of 
the ethical core of Hinduism was inspired by that learning 
no less than Bankim’s was. Ramakrishna’s message could as 
well be interpreted as a species of mysticism without deriving 
any activist meaning from it. That interpretation would have 
certainly failed to meet the challenge thrown by Brahmoism 
and Christianity, the essence of whose criticism consisted in 
pointing out that Hinduism in its mystical flights was supra- 
ethical, and in its popular idolatrous forms, a-social. Both 
Bankim and Vivekananda addressed themselves to answering 
that criticism by discovering the ethical core of Hinduism, 
which was the ethics of love and service. Again, the examina¬ 
tion of the doctrires of monotheism and of their relation to 
ethics was conducted on a strictly rational plane, and the 
superiority of Pantheism was established critically without 
any appeal to orthodox sentiments. 

In the light of these facts the charge of revivalism, that 
has sometimes been levelled against Bjnkim by a number of 
interested parties is open to question. If by ‘revivalism’ is 
implied a term of derogation, if it be said—as some latter 
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day apologists of the Brahmo faith have said, or* rather, 
implied—that Bankim sought to revive the whole specterm 
of beliefs and practices associated with Hinduism which 
eventually undid the glorious achievements of Brahmoism, 
then that charge, in so far as it is confined to religion properly 
so*called is evidently baseless. 

But, Bankim’s tolerance of idolatry has been held up as 
an instance of the fact that his revivalism was little short 
of obscurantism. But this criticism implies a canon which 
is partly Christian and partly going beyond the realm of 
religion properly,—so-called. Such a canon is hardly called 
for by historical objectivity. From the standpoint of Judaeo- 
Christian ( or Quaranic ) theology, idol worship is certainly 
crass heathenism. But a historian is under no constraint 
to subscribe to a particular system of theology. Bankim was 
at pains to point out that Hindu idolatry, unlike pagan 
idolatry, never presupposed a multiplicity of anthropomorphic 
gods, but viewed the idol as embodying a certain attribute of the 
deity. As an exercise in theology, this was perfectly sound, and 
the historian, who, beyond recording this bit of fact, persists 
in finding fault with idolatry, because this idolatry was not in 
consonance with his own theological beliefs, certainly 
oversteps his limits. The historian is obviously within his 
rights to study the moral, educational or political effects of this 
idolatry and if he can furnish evidence for the belief that in the 
fields of morality, education and politics Bankim was out to 
replace the good that had been achieved by the labours 
of the reforming sects of the preceding decades, notably 
the Brahmo Samaj, by something that was evil, or at any rate, 
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l:>y something that was less good, then, of course, he will hav6 
been perfectly justified in his condemnation of Bankim. 
But little, if any, in the way of such evidence has been 
furnished to date. 

As for social reform, as we have seen, Bankim’s attitude to it 
was one of indifference rather than any concerted opposition to 
it. Bankim stressed on the ‘moral* and ‘political regeneration* 
of contemporary society—a work which in his opinion, was the 
essential prerequisite to necessary social reforms. This attitude 
was hardly one of antagonism to social reform—it only aimed 
at setting right the order of priorities by demanding religious 
reform to come before social reform and not the other way 
about. Actually, Bankim’s primary concern was the spiritual 
awakening of the whole society. This he sought to achieve 
% purifying his own religion by means of ideas derived from 
itself. These ideas included a new conception of Bhakti^ 
which included selfless action for one’s country and for 
humanity at large as a central truth of religion ; they included 
^love for all creation” as the fundamental ethical truth of 
Hinduism; and they showed a way in which to attain 
“personal illumination” through the practice of religion. Unlike 
the missionaries of those religions which had originated from 
the Old Testament, he did not denounce other religions as false 
but looked upon his own as true enough and broad enough to 
•include them all—in other words, as being the most universal 
•of them all. This was a programme far more ambitious in its 
«cope than the programme o{ the reforming sects, which, at Us 
best, was one of eradicating some particular evils in Hindu 
society. Whatever verdict we may pass on the success of this 
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aspect of programme, there is no way of underrating, the 
fact that it was primarily Vivekananda's preaching—anticipated 
by Bankim in such essays as *Bangadesher Krishak*' 
(The Peasants of Bengal)—which roused the consciousness- 
of the whole of India to the two prime questions of reform- 
in our national life : that of ^raising’ the masses of India, and 
bringing the women of India to the forefront of the national' 
life. Bankim’s ideas released the Indian mind from its- 
obsession with petty social reform schemes and roused 
it to the consciousness of these larger programmes. His 
ideas created a consciousness of national life and national 
needs which the reformers had failed to do. 

Again, it is often argued, whatever may be said of the 
excellence of Bankim’s doctrinal ideas and the purity of his 
aim, there is no getting round the fact that the sort of 
Hinduism that persists in modern India has little of 
Bankim's spirit in it. It is the Hinduism of segregated castes 
and segregated provinces. In modern India, there is little 
genuine BhaktisinA Priti (love) in the extended sense proposed 
by Bankim. What we have been witnessing in India for the 
last hfty years or so is perhaps a part of the world-wide 
phenomenon of a profound indifference to religion which is a 
characteristic of the modern age. Seen in this light, the 
historical importance of Bankim’s ideas would not seem to be 
much. But, before passing that judgement we should remember 
one point. The view that Hinduism is a bundle of pernicioua 
superstition is no longer as fashionable in the West as it was- 
during the nineteenth century. One need not exaggerate 
the part played by Bankim and the other New ^indu leaders 
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in bringing abut this change. What is certain is that a stud)^ 
of the Hindu scriptures in the light of the New Learning had 
generated a psychological condition in the minds of the* 
enlightened Westerners in which the Upanishads and tho 
Buddhistic scriptures have to-day a belter chance of being 
studied without prepossession than they had during the 
nineteenth century. When so conservative a writer like T. S. 
Eliot given to deploring the loss of the hold of the Christian 
tradition in the modern West, refers to the Gita and PatanjaliV 
aphorisms with such respect, we realise that we have come a* 
long way from the age uf James Mill, Lord Macaulay and 
Alexander Duff. The Western interest centres round the 
traditional thought of the greater Hindu scriptures, and it is 
just this branch of the traditional thought which Bankim and 
following his lead other New Hindu thinkers set out to capture 
in the daily lives of modern Hindus. Bankim was not a man 
of action but his credit lies in the realnv of ideas. 

Let us now address ourselves to another important question 
—Was Bankim anti-Islam ? To answer this question one 
should remember certain important points and the same are, 
of course, related to Bankim's contemporary social, cultural 
and intellectual environment. 

The first is place of religion in society and particularly in 
an individuaTs life. Now a days we speak of secularism and 
personal religion and behave accordingly. But the position 
was not the same in Bankim’s time. Intellectual discussions otk 
synthesis of religion and necessity of change in religious- 
customs and observance were set afloat; but no one could thett 
think of dissociating from organised religious community. 
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Rather, religious identity was indispensable for one’s* social 
existence. To-day we can thitfk of an individual without 
religion, but this was not possible in those days when 
a Hindu identified himself as a Hindu, a Muslim as a 
Muslim, a Christian as a Christian and so on and this was 
not objectionable in that environment. So, if a Hindu 
gives his religious identity and observes the religious values 
pertaining to Hinduism, he cannot be branded communal. 
Similar is the case with a Muslim. For, their religious 
identity was inseparably linked with their respective social 
life. 

Bankim Chandra was born in a Hindu family and was 
brought up in an environment of Sanatan Dharma ; we can 
•easily discern the impact of this tradition in the making of his 
mind as well as in his literary career. And although he 
■acquired a rationalistic attitude through his acquaintance with 
the New Learning of the West, he sought to realise the meaning 
of life and personal illumination through religion of his 
tradition. So, a solution to the question whether Bankim was 
an anti-Islam writer demands an enquiry to what extent he 
belittled Islam as religion to uphold the interests of the 
Hindus. 

Islam and Muslim are not synonymous. Recent researches 
have shown that not to speak of the Muslims in our country, 
Muslims of other countries also are not followers of true 
Islam. It has been argued that after Kholafeya Rashedin 
feudal and monarchial elements have crept into Islam. Since 
the Ummayyids and the Abbasids doctrinal changes were also 
visible ; they did not believe in the sovereignty ^ the Allah. 
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It is evident they drifted a Idng way from the* original Islhm ^ 
but they are respected througfar the ages in the Muslim world. 
The same may be said of the Turkish' and' Mughal rulers inr 
India whose luxurious life-style, pomp and' grandeur and perso* 
nal gratification could never receive approval of Islam. Again, 
those who slaughtered the three favourite disciples of the 
Prophet were Muslims; those who staged a horrible scene 
in Karbala were also Muslims; the prince who in hi» 
eagerness to occupy a throne threw his father in prison 
and killed his brothers to make the throne safe for him was- 
also an orthodox Muslim; To criticise such Muslims would 
in no way mean maligning and belittling Islam as religion^ 
Bankim censured some misdeeds of the Muslims which can 
not be called anti-Islam. Moreover, Bankim did not portray 
any foreign Muslim character; even Sultan Mahmud, sn 
famous for destruction of Hindu deities, was not put to shame* 
by Bankim. 

Again, Bankim was not ready to accept the distortion of 
history that conquest of Bengal was made possible by a few 
horsemen. He criticized false stories for the sake of historio¬ 
graphy. His mind revolted against the stigma of cowardice 
on the Hindu name suggested in such distortion. The same 
bent of mind led him to protest against the slur of effiminacy 
on the Hindus by the Europeans. Bankim gave Hindu history 
a significance by chronicling stories of Hindu martial prowess 
which could be used as a mighty weapon of national self- 
consciousness. 

Let ns now examine the works of Bankim to ascertain his 
attitude towards Islam. On scrutiny of his essays, no one can 
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:argue that Baokitn unnecessarily defamed themuslims or wrote 
anything against Islam out of malice. In his essay entitled, 
**lnfamy of India*' ( Bharat Kalanka ), Bankim analysed both 
the elements of glory and weakness of India and showed that 
it was at the end of full five hundred years, from Mohammad 
Bin Kasim, the Arab to Sehabuddin Ghori, the Afghan, — 
after wave upon wave of Muslim hordes had impinged upon 
the citadel and failed to bring it down—that Hindu resistance 
was finally crushed. In another essay, ‘‘Independence and 
Subjection of India’* (Bharatbarsher Swadhinata O Paradhinata) 
he made a balanced comparison of the condition of India at 
the times of Kutubuddin, Akbar and Aurangzeb and asserted 
that India of Akbar’s time was an independent India. 
In his ducussion of the history and glory of the Benga¬ 
lees, he was probably actuated by a strong nationalist sentiment 
and that is why in such essays he admired as well as criticized 
the Muslims and this he had done not out of emotion but from 
the standpoint of a historian. In his famous essay, entitled, 
^‘The Peasants of Bengal’*, while describing the economic 
distress of the peasants, he portrays two symbolic characters— 
Rama Kaibarata and Hasim Sekh, thereby indicating that 
peasants as a class include both Hindus and Muslims. In this 
context we may refer to his novel ‘Sitaram* where he named the 
Hindu kingdom of Sitaram as ‘Muhammadpur*. We also find 
■Chandshah Fakir advising Sitaram to be equitable to both the 
Hindus and the Muslims failing which his realm would turn 
into a kingdom of sin. What is more, we also find Fakir 
speaking, “1 would not stay in a country .where there are 
Hindus.** Had Bankim been actuated by anti-Muslim malice. 
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he would not hurt his own communiiy in this way and give a 
Hindu kingdom the name *Muhammadpur/ The fact is: 
Bank! n had always upheld the honesty of an intellectual and 
never allowed his ideas and ideals to be contaminated by 
narrowness. A close reading of Bankim’s *Dharmatattwa* 
would confirm it. Moreover, neither in his social novels did 
he discuss Islam as religion or Muslim social life, their 
religious practices and customs etc. He attempted a thorough 
analysis of Hinduism and Hindu culture and that was within 
his rights; but, he refrained from discussing Islam and 
Christianity as that would mean exceeding his limits. 

Coming to the novels of Bankim, we find ample references 
to Muslims. His Historical novels are planned against the 
hackground of Muslin rule. Durgeahnandini is a story of 
Mughal entry into Bengal; Kapalkundala narrates an incident 
of Jahangir’s time ; the action of Mrinalini takes place in 
’the period of the Muslim conquest of Bengal; the plot in 
Chandrasekhar is taken from the rule of the Nawabs in 
Bengal in the 18th century; Anandamath portrays the 
•decaying state of affairs of the Nawab in the last decades 
of the 18th century ; Sitaram is a story of revolt of a Hindu 
king against the Muslim power; Rajsimha gives a picture 
of the cantest between Aurangzeb and the Rajputs. Naturally, 
in these novels we find Bankim’s comments on the prowess 
of the Muslims as well as their failings and weak points. 
This leads us to a study of delineation of Muslim characters 
in his novels. 

Readers of Durgeshnandini feel sympathy for Osman. 
j\ brave man, a capable general, a faithful officer, in affairs 
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of the heart he was sincere but unfortunate. Iff Ayesa's> 
declaration of love for Jagat Singh some writers have scented 
Bankim’s anti-Muslim spirit. But they conveniently forget 
that if he had in the least been inclined to show the Muslim 
community at a disadvantage, he would never have delineated 
such lovable character as Ayesa who was a symbol of pure- 
and unsullied maidenhood, ‘the glory of the fair sex’. Katlu 
Khan has been portrayed as lacherous and unscrupulous. But 
had Bankim been inclined to belittle Muslim Katlu, he would 
not have introduced the character of the Hindu Sannyasi< 
Abhiram Swami. Moreover, the characters of Osman and Ayesa 
shine forth more brightly than the characters of the hero* 
heroine of the novel—Jagat Sihgh and Tilottoma. 

In Kapalkundalaf Motibibi was intelligent and heartless 
but devoid of moral scruples. To her over-sexed nature 
Nabakumar appealed as another victim to be sacrificed. But 
the juxtaposition of the character of Meherunnisa who was 
radiant in her steadfast devotion in love is a strong rebuttal 
to the argument that Bankim delineated Motibibi in such< 
poor light as she was a Muslim. 

Muslim Baktiar in Mrinalini was tricky and a deceitfuli 
statesman but self-interest made Hindu Pashupati treacherous 
and intriguing. Coming to Chandrasekhar, we find quiet 
and unassuming love of Dalani who was intently devoted 
to her husband and glorious in her self-sacrtfice for love 
while Saibalini was addicted to sin. Mir Kasim was portrayed 
as a benevolent ruler and a fighter against the British whereas- 
Taki Khan was mean and lacherous resembling Gangarank 
in *Sitaram\ 
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^ ' I . . , ^ • 1 

In Sitaram, Fakir is qonamiinal and crn^,;. Ka^iy Ihongli. 
not as communal as Fakir, is also dangerous. But ^bandiah. 
is impartial, equitable and conscientious. Taken, together 
these three characters v/e cannot blame Bankint for beings 
prejudicial to Muslim Fakirs and Kazis. , i 

Many argue, Bankim betrayed anti-Muslim sentipient in 
Rajsifniha where he made Chanchal Kumari trample under 
foot a picture of the Emperor Aurangzeb. But, it cannot be 
denied that after the reimposition of the ‘jazia tax', the Hindus 
resented it very much. Chanchal Kumari represented those, 
who hated Aurangzeb and desired his fall. This shows how 
behind Aurangzeb's careful eyes, storm of protest was brewing. 
Again, it is said, Bankim has not been fair to Aurangzeb and 
delineation of Aurangzeb’s character was a distortion of history. 
For the materials of this novel, Bankim depended on the books 
considered authentic at his time. To name some of them, they 
were : (a) Tod : The Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan ; 
(b) Orme : Historical Fragments of the Mughal Empire ; (c) 
Mannucci : Storia do Mogor ; (d) F. F. Catron : The General 
History of the Mogol Empire etc. So, the responsibility of 
distortion of history, if any, should not be thrust upon Bankim 
alone. Historical novel, says Prof. Trevelyan, presents, “history 
us an eager aspiration, destined to perpetual change^ doomed 
to everlasting perfection, but living, complex, and broad as 
history itself.” What might have been is not the same as what 
was and fiction would never provide a substitute for genuine 
history. But history is by its nature inadequate; the dead 
carry most of their secrets with them to the grave. The 
his torical novel tries by means of imaginary and historical 
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characters to unravel as much of it as possible. Ba^kim does 
this admirably. Not only does he distil the spirit of the age 
but display a mastery of details which earns the praise of no 
less a scholar than Sir Jadunath. The main events and out* 
lines of characters do not travesty facts. 

Bankimchandra made it sufficiently clear in the last 
chapter of his novel that it was never his intention to glorify 
one community by belittling another. To quote him ~ *‘Being 
a Hindu does not automatically make one good; being a 
Muslim also does not make one bad or simply because a man 
is Hindu he is bad or simply because a man is Muslim, he is 
good. Goodness and badness are equally present in both. 
Rather it must be admitted that when the Muslims ruled India^ 
they were superior to the contemporary Hindus in kingly 
virtues. But, it is also not true to say that all Muslim kings 
were superior to all Hindu kings. In many cases Hindu kings 
were superior to Muslim kings in kingly virtues. Anybody 
with a religion and also possessing other virtues is the best,, 
be be a Hindu or a Muslim; anybody without a religion, be he 
a Hindu or a Muslim, is the worst even if he is endowed with 
other virtues. Aurangzeb was devoid of religion and hence 
the Mughal Empire began to crumble from his time. Rajsimha 
was religious-minded and that was why a chief like him of a 
tiny kingdom could dishonour and defeat the Mughal 
emperor.” 

The above passage makes one point clear. Bankim 
believed that 'Religion* and sacraments of Hinduism or Islam 
are cot synonymous. Yet, Aurangzeb was a devout Muslim. 
Here many may differ with Bankim’s idea, for, they might 
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think a devout Muslim is virtuous. But, Bankim’s judgement 
was different. In this context, we may remember Bankim’a 
controversy with Rabindranath where the former gave an 
example of a ritualist Hindu having fallen from his religious 
belief and righteous course, thereby making it clear that 
religibn is far loftier than observance of rituals or sect and 
community. Islam also has this ideal of religion and this 
Bankim has shown in the character of Chandsah Fakir in his 
novel *Sitaram* 

Of late a storm of controversy had arisen over the Centenary 
ctlebtation of'Anandamath*, Exchanges of mixed thoughts, 
outburst of emotion and projection of political doctrines 
resulting in attacks and counter-attacks gave rise to 
this controversy. A mere analysis of the reading (interprets* 
tion ) of * Anandamaih' which has changed time and again 
will not be enough to look for a clue to a solution ; the nature 
of Bankim’s patriotism will have to be ascertained against the 
special historical background of Anandamath and the 
complete literary creation of Bankim in general. We have 
already discussed at length *Anandamath *; but a few more 
words would not be out of place here. 

It has been argued that BankWs patriotism is the fountain 
of passionate Hindu nationalism and communalism. It is 
objectionable to the Muslims and stands in the way of national 
integration. First of all we have to know that patriotism and 
national integration are not synonymous; they are two 
different reflections and we must not confuse one with the 

other. Of course, the problem of national integration assumed 

« 

Ktious dunensioii firomf the third decade of the present' 
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jit co^tTi|>uted gi^tly tQ,^e partition of tke country 
aptl has become more complex and alarming after indepen¬ 
dence. Put it is unjust to thrpst tlte responsibility on pankim 
alone for the problem which often occurs from result of our 
owa foul and misdeeds. Besides, as we have seen,, with a 
historical apprpach Pankim’s nationalism cannot be termed as 
l^indu nationalismp 

Like most of the novels ofBankim, Anandamath h&s a 
special background of its time, place, dimension, too. 
Whatever jje the province, Birbhum or North Bengal, the period 
is two or years from 1769-70. The British rule was not yet 
hrmly or openly established- “The British extorts money, the 
Nawab takes opium and sleeps, the Bengalee weeps and 
perishes’’’~-how successfully (pointedly ) Bankim had drawn 
the picture of the helpless and weak Nawab-government during 
the dual government withtthe help of very few words. It was 
not probable that contemporary Hindus could realise that the 
great famine which broke out, was an evil consequence of British 
land-revenue system and private trade of the English people, 
who had not taken the administration openly before 1772. To 
the Hindus, the maladministration of the Nawabs was largely 
responsible for the famine. The bitter experience of500 years 
old Hindu-Muslim dispute added fuel to the fire. If we 
look at Anandamath as a novel, would the hostile attitude 
and the pertaining harsh words of the Hindus of the then time 
towards the Muslims seem impossible p Is it justified to 
attribute to Bankim the harsh words uttered and Muslim- 
hatred nursed by Bhabananda, Jibananda and Satyanandap 
Then Shakespeare must be levelled as a Jew-Khter. 
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One of the* grandest conception in this novel and as a 
matter of fact, in the whole range of Bengali literature, is the 
idealisation of the country as the Mother. The song 
Bande Mataram sung by Bhabananda is Bankim’s 
call to nationalism through literature. For argument's sake 
admitting that Anandamath is full of anti-Muslim utterances 
and the song Bande Mataram is idolatrous, a question very 
pertinently demands an answer : did they foster anti-Muslim 
sentiment or they gave a fillip to the spirit of nascent 
nationalism ? We know, Anandamath inspired the Bengalees 
to form societies after its ideal. But those societies did never 
bear the stain of anti-Muslim feeling. Actually, Anandamath, 
instead of inciting people to drive the Muslims out, did in 
fact initiate them into the ideal of patriotism. Anandamath 
is not an anti-Muslim novel, it is ‘an anti-British novel'. 
After three years of Anandamath’s publication, the Indian 
National Congress was founded and no doubt many of the 
founders of the Congress read this novel. Still, it is to be 
noted that the early leaders of the Congress in their eagerness 
to safeguard Hindu interests did not form an association of 
the Hindus alone. Rather, they were actuated by a desire to 
found a common platform to safeguard the interests of the 
Indians irrespective of religion and community. Obviously, 
the ‘so-called' anti-Muslim bias of Bankim failed to strike root. 

The idea of the country as the Mother to which Bankim- 
chandra gave such an importance was seen in a more 
developed form at a later stage in Indian political and cultural 
history. The song ‘Bande Mataram' served as the *mantra* of 
the Swadeshi Movement and * Anandamath* was sacred like 
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the Bible. But, anti-Muslim thoughts could not contaminate 
the hearts of the Swadeshi fighters. Bankim was held in high 
esteem during the Congress movement, Home Rule Movement, 
Khilafat Movement, Non-Co-operation and Civil Disobedience 
Movement. Muslims joined the Congress and Hindus also in 
groups joined the Khilafat Movement. Here also the ‘so- 
called’ anti-Muslim tone of Anandamath did not work. 

The fact is : this search for anti-Muslim malice in Bankim’s 
literature is new and of much later origin. It had no connec¬ 
tion with reality. It has been so done to reap political fruits. 
All on a sudden in 1937, the song *Bande Mataram’ appeared 
anti-Muslim in purport to a section of people. The Muslim 
society fell victim to the preachings of the Muslim leaguers 
and forgetting their political and economic problems, they 
raised voice against *Bande Mataram’; as if renouncing of the 
song by the Congress would save Islam. There is no substance 
in the argument that a song mentioning the names of gods and 
goddesses and incorporated in * Anandamath* would be 
abandoned by the Monotheists. We know and accept that 
idol worship is heathenis'i ; but in ‘Bande Mataram’, the 
'children’ ( Santandal ) did not worship any god or goddess 
but idealised the country as the Mother. This should not look 
objectionable to the Muslims. It cannot be said that Islam 
knows no symbolism. Musa caught sight of Allah ; Allah 
also appeared in sight of Muhammad at Meeraz. They did 
not surely see the formless Allah. Moreover, the Quran and 
the Hadis covertly imagine the country as Mother. Only the 
orthodox Mullahs believe that idealisation of country as 
Mother would hurt monotheism of Islam. Islam never 
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teaches such a lesson; rather, love of country is a part of 
Iman or belief in Allah. This is a lesson of Mam. Again, in 
its journey of religious conquest, Islam, despite its creed of 
monotheism assimilated thoughts, customs and cultural 
traditions of the converts. As a result, symbolism had entered 
into Islam. The Persian word *Khoda* is symbolic, again, the 
Persian word *Namaf is derived from the Sanskrit word 
*Namas* ( Namaskar ). Signs of Indian tradition are easily 
discernible in the rites and rituals, consciousness and beliefs, 
social manners and culture of the Indian Muslims. Yet, it is 
unfortunate that Muslims discarded this song. 

Even medieval Bengali literature did not show such 
fanaticism. Daulat Uzir Bahram Khan in his Kavya, *Layla 
Maznu* ( 1545-53 } appealed to fatalism and doctrine of re¬ 
birth ; employed Buddhistic terms in places of the word 
Allah* and worshipped gods and goddesses. Sa-Birid Khan in 
his Kavya *Bidya Sundar* ( 1530-50) everywhere used words 
like ‘Pranam*, *Prabhu*, *Brahma*, *Arabinda* etc. Famous 
poets like Daulat Kazi in *Saiiinayna O Lor Chandrani* 

{ 1630-38 ) and Alwal in *PadmabatV ( 1645-52) also took 
recourse to symbolisms. In medieval age and even today they 
nre read with respect; nobody questions the use of non- 
Islamic words and symbols. Even during the British rule,, 
they were given the status of national epic by the educated 
Muslims. But surprisingly, with the publication of Bankim's 
*Anandamath* t its spontaneous acceptance by the freedom- 
fighters, all on a sudden the Muslims raised a hue and cry 
against it. Surely this reaction is unreal, un-Mamic and anti- 
traditional. They raised a parallel slogan ^Allah Ahhat* 
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(Allah is great). True, Allah is great and we ought to 
worship Him but wherein lies the contradiction betweea 
worship of Allah and worship of the Motherland where Islam 
also teaches in favour of love for one’s country. 

A life-long votary of Bengali language and literature, 
when Bankim speaks of the Bengali language, he does not 
refer to the language of the Hindus only ; it was a language 
of the Muslims also. 

A reading of his essays clearly shows that when he refers 
to the Bengalees, he speaks of them irrespective of caste 
and creed. 

In the background of religious scene in Bengal which 
witnh&sed spread of Christianity, schism of Brahmo Samaj 
into three factions, advent of Arya Samaj, Theosophical 
Society and above all Neo-Hinduism, questions regarding 
religious ideal and social conduct conducive to leading a 
fruitful life were also raised. Bankim joined the religious 
debate of the time and we see that traditional religious 
thoughts underwent a transformation by his interpretation. 
He approached the religious question from the standpoint 
of Humanism. His humanistic approach left him no alternative 
but to start from the basis of conduct, the only possible 
secular foundation of religion to a mind that accepted the 
scientific objection to all species of the supersensible. 
According to him the foundation of religion was the secular 
pursuit of happiness in which human conduct expressed 
itself. But an analysis of happiness showed that it was not a 
-matter of uncultivated sensation but the result applying 
'ce^ln faculties^bodily or mentally as the case may be, to the 





attainment of certain ends, the faculties themselves being 
refined by a certain process of culture. Bankim also showed 
how the best conception of conduct conducive to 
^lasting happiness’ called for the pre-eminence of Bhakti 
over all other human faculties in order to obtain a ‘balance* 
of all these faculties,-a ‘balance' which constituted the 
perfection of ‘manhood*. Racial or religious hatred had no 
place in such an intellectual analysis. 

Now, what was Bankim’s place in the Bengal Renaissance ? 
The creative response of the nineteenth century Bengal to the 
stimulus of Western thought and culture has been compared 
to the Italian Renaissance and is called the Bengal 
Renaissance. We need not enter into the controversy 
regarding the justifiability of the application of this term. 
Admitting the limitations of the Bengal Renaissance, we 
may say the purport of the cultural effloresence Bengal 
witnessed in the nineteenth century was the union of Ancient 
Indian religion, society and civilisation with Modern 
European religion, society and civilisation. Bankim was 
the greatest exponent of this union. To compare Bankim 
with the creators of the Bengal Renaissance, as religious 
leader and social reformer Rammohan’s glory was greater j 
as social reformer Vidyasagar also ranked higher and again 
as religious leader Vivekananda was perhaps the greatest. 
But it is to be admitted that in the realm of religion, social 
questions and civilisation Bankim’s ideas ( not action ) were 
in no way inferior to anybody’s. Rather, he excelled everyone 
in respect of application of independent thoughts in all aspects 
of Bengal Renaissance. Like Rammohan and Vivekananda,^ 
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Bankim did not found any sect or mission-this be 

considered a limitation of Bankim. But, on the other hand, 
it is also well-known that the vogue for the Gita in Bengal 
amongst her English-educated public started with Bankim’s 
commentary. And whatever the influence exercised by 
fiankim's commentary on the Gita on the long line of 
commentators including such distinguished names as Tilak, 
Aurabindo and Mahatma Gandhi, it is clear that they did not 
accept Sankaracharya’s doctrine of salvation and Bankim was 
the first in the line to propound the doctrine of action in its 
currently accepted sense. This places Bankim securely in the 
front rank of the religious thinkers of Modern India. 

By the time Bengal came in contact with the West, Europe 
experienced Renaissance, Reformation and Enlightenment. 
Bengal made a synthesis of these three trends within a 
very short span of time. Bankim, in fact, was a 
representative of Enlightenment. Enlightenment is man's 
release from his self-incurred tutelage. Tutelage is man's 
inability to make use of his understanding without direction 
from another. Self-incurred is this tutelage when its cause 
lies not in lack of reason but in lack of resolution and 
courage to use it without direction from another. “Have courage 
to use your own reason i'*—that is the mottoof Enlightenment. 
This Enlightenment could not take root in the soil of India } 
even the creators of the Bengal Renaissance ' were not ready 
-to accept European Enlightenment. In this respect, Bankim 
was far ahead of his age. Bankim once wrote, “Freedom of 
Enquiry !*—It did not exist, nor does exist now." Bankim's 
*now' was the nineteenth century—the century we praise as 
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witnessing a renaissance. Renescant Bengal did not fully 
accept Enlightenment. The question remains: Does India 
of today accept Enlightenment j That hatred of Bankim is 
still noticed among the intellectuals of India is an apt answer 
to this question. 
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BANDE MAT ARAM 
( Transalation in Verse ) 

By Sri Anrobindo 

Mother, I bow to thee ! 

Rich with thy hurrying streams, 

Bright with thy orchard gleams, 

Cool with thy winds of delight, 

Dark fields waving, Mother of might, 

Mother free. 

Glory of moonlight dreams, 

Over thy branches and lordly streams. 

Clad in thy blossoming trees. 

Mother, giver of ease. 

Laughing low and sweet i 
Mother, I kiss thy feet, 

Speaker sweet and low i 
Mother, to thee I bow. 

Who hath said thou art weak in thy lands, 

When the swords flash out in twice seventy 

million hands 

And seventy million voices roar 

Thy dreadful name from shore to shore ? 

With many strengths who art mighty and stored. 
To thee I call, Mother and Lord i 
Thou who savest, arise and save i 
To her I cry who ever her foemen drove 
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Back from plain and sea 
And shook herself, free. 

Thou art wisdom, thou art law, 

Thou art heart, our soul, our breath, 

Thou the love divine, the awe 
In our hearts that conquers death. 

Thine the strength that nerves the arm, 
hine the beauty, thine the charm. 

Every image made divine 
In our temples is but thine. 

Thou art Durga, Lady and Queen, 

With her hands that strike and her 

swords of sheen, 

Thou art Lakshmi lotus-throned. 

And the Muse a hundred-toned 
ure and perfect without peer. 

Mother, lend thine ear. 

Rich with thy hurrying streams. 

Bright with thy orchard gleams. 

Dark of hue, O candid-fair 
In thy soul, with jewelled hair 
And thy glorious smile divine. 

Loveliest of all earthly lands. 

Showering wealth from well-stored hands i 
Mother, Mother mine t 
Mother sweet, I bow to thee, 

Mother great and free ! 



BANDS MATARAM 
(Translation in Prose) 
By Sri Aorobiodo 


I bow to thee, Mother, 
richly-watered, richly-fruited, 
cool with the winds of the south, 
dark with the crops of the harvest, 
the Mother i 

Her nights rejoicing in the glory of the moon¬ 
light, her lands clothed beautifully with her 
trees in flowering bloom, 
sweet of laughter, sweet of speech, 
the Mother, giver of boons, giver of bliss i 

Terrible with the clamorous shout o 
seventy million throats, 
and the sharpness of swords raised in twice 
seventy million hands. 

Who sayeth to thee. Mother, that thou art weak ? 

Holder of multitudious strength, 

1 bow to her who saves, 

to her who drives from her the armies of her 
foemen the Mother i 
Thou art knowledge, thou art conduct, 
thou our heart, thou our soul, 
for thou art the life in our body. 
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In the arm thou art might, O Mother, 

in the heart, O Mother, thou art love and faith, 

it is thy image we raise in every temple. 

For thou art Durga holding her ten 

weapons of war,. 

Kamala at play in the lotuses 

and speech, the goddess, given of all lore, 

to thee I bow f 

I bow to thee, goddess of wealth, 
pure and peerless, 
richly-watered, richly fruited, 
the Mother f 

I bow to thee, Mother, 
dark-hued, candid, 

sweetly smiling, jewelled and adorned, 
the holder of wealth, the lady of plenty, 
the Mother \ 

—Karmayogin ( 20th November, 1909 > 
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Works of Bankhnchartdra Cbattopadhyaya 

Separate Bengali Novels 

1. Durgesnandini, 1865, Calcutta. 

2. Kapalkundala, 1866. 

3. Mrinalini, L869, Calcutta. 

4. Bisabriksa, 1873, Kantalpara. 

5. Indira, 1873, Kantalpara. 

6. Yugalanguriya, 1874, Kantalpara. 

7. Radharani, 1875. 

8. Chandrasekhar, 1875, Kantalpara. 

9. Rajani, 1877, Kantalpara. 

10. Krisnakanter Uil, 1878, Kantalpara. 

11. Rajsimha, 1882, Calcutta.' 

12. Anandamath, 1882, Calcutta. 

13. Debi Chaudhurani, 1884, Calcutta. 

14. Sitaram, 1887, Calcutta. 

Bankimchandra’s English novel Rajmohan's "wife has been 
published in book form after it had been reprinted serially in 
the Modern Review in 1935. It was originally published in 
the Indian Field of Kishorichand Mitra. 

Miscellaneons Works 

Lalita O Manas, 1856, Calcutta. 

Kamalakanter Daptar, 1875, Kantalpara. 

Bijnanrahasya, 1875, Kantalpara. 

Kabitapustak, 1878, Kantalpara. 


1. Tirst pubVisbed as “Ksudra Katba". SuhsCQWDt'iy WSS 
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Kamalakanta, 1875, Calctttta.f 
Krisnacharitra, Pt. 1, 1886, Calcutta. 

Bibidha Prabandha, 1887, Calcutta.^ 
Dharmatattva, Pt. 1, Anusilan, 1888, Calcutta. 


Prefaces and Introdnctions by Banklmcbandra 

Granthabali ( Collected Works of Dinabandhu Mitra )i 

1877, Calcutta. 

Kabitasamgraha ( Poetns of Iswarchandra Gupta}, 
2 Volumes, 188D-86, Calcutta.^ 

Luptaratnoddhar (Works of Pyaricad Mitra), 1892, 
Calcutta. 

Saojibani Sudha (Extracts from the works of 
Sanjibchandra Chattopadhyaya), 1893, Calcutta. 

Granthabali (Complete works of Iswarchandra Gupta, 
edited by Manindrakrisna Gupta, 2 volumes (with Bankim- 
Chandra’s Preface to Kabitasamgraha) 

1. This Volume contains Kamalakanter Daptar. Kamalakanter 
Fatra and Kamalakanter Jobanbandi. 

2. This was originally published as two separate works—Bibidha 
-Samalocan and Prabandha Pustak. 

3. The first volume was edited by Bankimchandta who'contribnted 
M long Preface dealing with the life and poetry of Iswar Qupta. The 
second volume was edited by Oopalchandra Mnkhopadhyaya under the 
•sopcrvJsion of Bankimcbandra. 
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stence individual and aggregate, comes to be regulated, 
it is religion; *Xetters to Hinduism”. Bankim 
Rachawtvalit Sahitya-Samsad, vol. Ill, p. 217. 

23. -Bankimchnndra : Dharmatattwa : Chapter VH. 
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24. Ibid, Chapter II, what are the elements of happiness ? 
First, the cultivation of mental and physical faculties 
and their development and refinement brought about by 
such cultivation. Second, the balance of the faculties 
with one another. Third, their satisfaction in that 
balanced state of development and refinement. 

25. Ibid, Chapter V. 

26. Srimatbhagbat Gita, 2/64. 

27. Dharmatattwa: Chapter XI. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Dharmatattwa: Chapter XXI. See the comparison 
between the conception of Hindu God and Christian God. 

30. See the discussion on August Comte’s influence on 
Bankim. The expression 'rallying point’ occurs in 
Comte’s naturalistic definition of religion. See also 
Appendix—Dharmatattwa. 

31. Dharmatattwa : Chapter XX. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Dharmatattwa: Chapter XXI. 

34k Dharmatattwa: Chapter XIV. 

35. Ibid, Chapter !^XV. 

36. Ibid, Chapter XI. 

37. Srimatbhagbat Gita : Vide Bankim’s Commentary on verse 
2/47. 

38. Ibid. Commentary on verse 3/21. 

"Yad yadacarati Sresthastattadevefars janah/ 

Sa yat pramanam Kurute lokastadanuvartate// 

(For whatsoever a great man does, that very thing other 
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men also do, whatever standard be set up, the generality 
of men follow the same.) 

39. Srimatbhagbat Gita: Bankim’s Commentary on verse 

2/47, Also Dharmatattwa, Chapter XIV. 

40. Dharmatattwa ; Chapter XX. Teacher : I advise you 
to dedicate yourself to work for the sake of God. 

41. Disciple : But is that not puja or homa or some sort of 
sacrifice ? 

Teacher : No, that is an error. These are not work 
for the sake of God. They aim at the seeker’s own 
benefit. Even if you perform them for the increase 
of Bhakti (and not for any concrete benefit that may 
accrue to you), even .then they aim at your own 

benefit. But as God pervades the whole world,. 

that which aims at it the benefit of the world 
properly constitutes the sort of work which Krishna 
(i. e., God) calls “my work.” 

42. It may be noted in this connection that just as Bankim 
humanised the Gita doctrine of action by delivering 
it from the traditional ritualistic interpretation put to 
it by the long line of commentators from Sankaracharya 
to Sridhar Goswami, in the same manner he recovered 
the Hindu notion of charity from the same narrow 
ritualism serving the interest of a selfish class of priests. 
Referring to the Gita verse 17/20 on charity which 
commended the sort of charity of which the receiver 
was to be one from whom no return was to be expected 
and which satisfied the criteria of being meant for the 
right sort of receiver and for the right sort of occasion 
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or place, Bankim pointed out how so self-explanatory an 
injunction was interpreted by traditional commentators 
to indicate something quite different from the obvious 
humanitarian intent of the Verse, ‘Right sort of 
receiver* was interpreted by both Sankar and Sridhar to 
mean “Brahmans of high Scholarship’*; ‘right occasion’ 
was interpreted as some auspicious day of the lunar 
calendar ; and ‘right place’ was interpreted as a place of 
pilgrimage. Bankim asserted that as the verse contained 
nothing to suggest so fantastic a notion of charity, but 
obviously enjoined it for the needy sweeper as much as 
for the needy Brahmin. We have to guard against 

orthodox commentators who often transformed the lofty 
religion of the Hindus into a narrow, dogmatic pseudo- 
religion of the priests. 

43. M. K. Gandhi: Gitahodh^ Chapter 3. 

44. Preface to Anasakti Yoga : Gandhiji’s Commentary on 
the Gita. P. 21. 

45. Gandhi Rachanasamhar : Vol. 3. Gandhi Centenary 
Samiti ( West Bengal ), Chapter XI ( My Study ). 

46. Bankim Rachanavali: Sahitya Samsad: '^Krishna- 
charUrd‘\ P. 533. 

47. Ramendra Sundar Trivedi writing twelve years after 
Bankim’s death (i.e. 1906) says : “Gita was not widely 
read by the English-educated people when Bankim- 
chandra started his commentary on it. But when 
Bankim is at the root of anything it gets wide publicity.** 
Charitkatha, 

48. Nabin Chandra Sen in his autobiography'says in regard 
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to the enthusiasm for the Gita in Calcutta during the 
eighties: *‘It was Bankim’s genius that produced a 
craze for the Gita in Calcutta.”— Jiban* 

49. Srimatbhagbat Gita : 9/27-28. 


New Vistas in Indology 
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2. Rajani Kanta Sen : 'snfsi ‘snsi ? 
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Mr® ?” 

3. Bangadarsan, Baisakh, 1279 B. S. ‘Infamy of India’. 

4. Bangadarsan, Falgun, 1279 B S. 

5. The author compares the classical Sakuntala of Kalidasa 
with her original in the Mahabharata and is not particu¬ 
larly pleased at the transformation of the fiery heroine 
of the epic into the civilised goody-goody of Kalidasa’s 
making. 

6. Bangadarsan, Jaistha, 1279 B. S. 

7. Bangadarsan, Magh, Falgun, Chaitra, 1282 B. S. 

8. ‘Krishnacharitra* : Chapter I, Sec. Ill; Bankim Rachana- 
vali: Sahitya Samsad, p. 412. 

9. ‘Krishnacharitra*: Chapter I, Sec. V : Bankim Racha- 
navali: Sahitya Samsad. p. 416. 

10. ‘Krishnacharitra*: Chapter I, Sec. XI : Bankim Racha- 
navali: Sahitya Samsad, p. 429. 

11. ‘Krishnacharitra* : Chapter VI. Sec. VI: The original 
verse (not quoted by Bankim ) is : Tatra te laksanod- 
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desah Kascidevam bhavlsyati Duskaram paraipajnanaja 
tarke nonuvy avasyati. 

12. Ibid.: Snite dharma iti by eke vadani vahavo janab 

Tat ten prtyanuyami na ca sarvam vidhiyate. 

Both these verses occur in the chapter Karnavadha, 
Mahabharata, Gita Press. 

13. *Krishnacharitra: Chapter VI, Sec. VI. 

14. ‘Krishnacharitra*: Chapter XI: Bankim quotes in full 
the religious discourse Kamgita addressed to Yudhisthira 
dissuading the latter from renouncing the world, and 
shows the simplicity of the religious ideas discussed in 
the discourse with the ideas of the Gita. 

15. Cf. Bankim*s discussion in Krishnacharitra, Chapter IV : 
Section IX. 

16. *Krishnacharitra’: Chapter V. Footnote of Section VI, 

17. ‘Krishnacharitra’: Chapter VI, Section V. 

18. ‘Krishnacharitra*: Chapter V, Section VI. 

19. ‘Krishnacharitra’: Chapter V, Section II. 

20. ‘Krishnacharitra’: Chapter IV, Sections VI-VIII. 

21. We have already referred to Mahatma’s acquaintance 
with Krishnacharitra in a Gujrati translation. 


Bankim in the Eyes of the Contemporaries 

1. The literature of Bengal, Calcutta, 1877. 

2. Rabindranath Tagore: ‘Bankim Charitra', ‘Sadhana*, 
Baisakh, 1301 B. S. 

3.. Bangla Bhasa O Bangla Sahitya, P. 321. 

4. Ibid. P. 324. 
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5* Buckland, Bengal under the Lt. Governorsr Vol«lI» 
p. 1078. 

6. ‘Durgesnandini’: Somprakash : 13 Baisakh, 1272 B.S. 

7. P. C. BasUy Sahityacinta, p. 52. 

8. Mahendranath Majumdar, Sahitya O Samaj, p. 40. 

9. The Bengal Magazine, Vol. II, No. 2, Sept., 1873. 

10. The Literature of Bengal, Calcutta, 1895. 

11. Calcutta Review, 1873, p.v. 

12. Prabasi, Vol. XXXI, Pt. I, 806 f. 

13. Preface to Mrs. Knight's “Poison Tree.” 

14. Sahitya, Vol. II. 

15. ‘Amar Jiban', Vol. IV. 

16. Bankimchandra, Sadhana, Baisakh, 1301. 

17. Amar Jiban, Vol. II. 

18. My Reminiscences. 

19. Bharatbarsa : Vol. XV, Pt. II, p. 69. 

20. Bangadarsan: Chaitra, J279 B.S. (Prapta Granther 
Santkhipta Samalochana). 

21. ‘Hindu Dharma' (Prachar). 

22. “A writer of the Prachar, a fellow-journal of the 
‘Nabajiban’ wrote, what helps the true progress of man, 
his physical, mental, social and all round development, 
is religion. We endorse it with all our heart.” Quoted 
in Bankim Jibani: Sachis Chandra Chattopadhyaya. 

23. Bankim Rachanavali: Samsad Letters on Hinduism. 

24. R. S. Sharma (Edited): Indian (Society: Historical 
Problems in memory of D. D. Kosambi: Essay by 
Sabyasachi Bhattacharya. This essay does not indicate 
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Bankim’s points of difference with positivism in his 
religious views. 

25. Krishnacharitra ; Section VI, Chapter VI. 

26. Dharmatattwa : Chapter XXII. 

Bankim’s Concept of Regeneration 

1. “Many of us believe that a reformer is an ideal man; 
and to be an ideal man, Krishna should have been a 
reformer like Malabari. This evil of child marriage should 
have been abolished. But we do not recognise Malabari 
style as the quality of an ideal man. So we do not think 
it necessary to answer this question.” ‘Krishnacharitra*, 
Bankim Rachanavali (Samsad). Vol. II, p. 503. 

2. Ibid. 

3. “If these customs get a wide acceptance in any society, 
then the destiny of that society will become deplorable. 
In the past some of these customs were prevalent in 
India, and some of them are prevalent now. This was 
and is the reason of India’s degradation.’* Vividha 
Prabandha—Bahu Bibaha. 

4. “School reform is nothing but a craze and craze is a kind 
of fun.” Krishnacharitra, Chapter IV, Sec. IV. 

5. Quoted in Charles Heimsath: Indian Nationality and 
Hindu Social Reform, p. 150. 

6. The remark about Malabari’s gushing sentimentality is no 
attribution of ours. Even Heimsath has been forced to 
comment; “Malabari did not rely only on considered 
argument to support his case but allowed his pen to flow 
freely.” 
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7. That Malabari was not in possession of a very considerable 
body of facts to support his extravagant assertion is clear 
from the following passage of Heimsath’s book : On 
several important factual questions raised by Malabari 
opinions varied. No agreement was apparent on whether 
or not child marriage was followed by premature 
consummation.’* ( Heimsatb, p. 154 ). 

E. Note on the Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code and the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1882—Quoted in Chandi- 
charan Banerjee’s “Vidyasagar”, p. 343, 4th Edition. 

9. Vidyasagar while agitating for legislation against Kulin 
polygamy had objected to the marriage prevalent 
amongst Kulin women on the,ground that such late 
marriage was condemned by the Shastras. He had 
quoted with approval such verses as : 

“Piturgeha Ca Ya Kanya rajah pasyatyasaraskrta 
Bhrunahatya pitustasyah sa Kanya vrsanismrita.” 

'The maid who attains puberty (lit. sees her first menses ) at 
her father’s house brings into him ’the sin of abortion and 
herself becomes as good as a Vrsani.”-Vidyasagar 
Rachana Samgraha, Vol. I, p. 188. Vidyasagar quoted 
many other verses to that effect. 

10. Charles Heirasath: Indian Nationality and Hindu 

Social Reform, p. 273. 

11. Preface to Vividha Prabandha, Vol. II, published in 1892. 

12. Manu enumerates 8 kinds of marriage: (i) Brahmas, 
(2) Daiva, (3) Arya, (4) Prajapatya, (5) Asur, (6) 
Gandharva, (7) Rakhasa, (8) Paishacha. Every varna is 
not entitled to the above eight kinds of marriage. 
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According to Manu (Chapter III), for the Kshatriyas four 
kinds of marriage are permissible : they are (i) Asura, 
(ii) Gandharva, (iii) Rakshasa and (iv) Paishacha. 

13. Krishnacharitra. Chapter IV, Sahitya Samsad. 

14. It may be noted incidentally that the popular notion that 
the orthodox Hindus were always inimical to all types 
of social reforms is totally belied by the aforesaid 
movement which was sponsored by the Sovabazar Raj 
family, the supposed citadel of orthodoxy. According 
to Heimsath, it was the only Bengali social reform 
movement of the last quarter of 19th century Bengal. 
The leadership of the movement came neither from the 
Brahmos nor from other types of reformers, but from the 
much vilified Sovabazar family. 

15. Sinha, Pradip : Nineteenth Century Bengal ( Aspects of 
Social History ), Cal, 1965, Appendix C. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Dharmatattwa, Chapter XIX, p. 643. 

19. Dharmatattwa, Chapter X, p. 618. 

20. Vividha Prabandha, Vol. 2, p. 269. 

21. Vide Bankim’s commentary on the Gita (1/4). 

22. Sreemadbhagbadgita, p. 759. Bankim Rachanavali, Vol. 2, 

Sahitya Samsad. 

23. Chandicharan Banerjee : Vidyasagar. 

24. And such a sentence as-“If a Hindu girl is kept 
unmarried even in an advance age, she will feel attracted 
towards a particular youth.** Krishnacharitra, Chapter 
IV, Sec. ni. 
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25. la the reprint of The Peasants of Bengal. • ' 

26. Dharmatattwa, Chapter XXII. 

27. Samya. Section V. 

28. 'DraupadP, Bankim Rachanavali, Vol. II, pp. 194-200. 
Sahitya Samsad. 

29. In the New Hindu novels, Devichaudhurani and Ananda* 
math, Bankim illustrates this selfassertion in the 
characters of ^Prafulla' and ‘SantP who are conceived in 
the genuine heroic mould but their heroism is shown to 
be a manifestation of their devotion to their husbands. 

30. Vivekananda is silent on intercaste maniage, but we know 
from “The Dialogue of the Swami with his Disciple** that 
he did not recognise the three thousand and odd castes 
prevalent in India, and would have them reduced to the 
four castes recognised in the Vedas. To the extent that 
this reduction implies he must have contemplated inter¬ 
marriage amongst the Brahmanical castes, the Kshatriyas 
castes and so forth. 

31. K. Natarajan ( Editor of the Indian Social Reformer ) 
wrote in 1911, in Hindusthan Review, XXIIT, 13: 
Revivalism has had a wonderfully steadying effect on the 
national character. It has made us more deliberate and 
self-respecting in our progress....and has invested the 
work of reform with a dignity which does not belong to 
mere imitation. 

Bankim Chandra as 'Prophet of Nationalism* 

1. Blpiti Chandra Pal: Swadeshi and Swaraj ( pp. 17,19). 

Jugajatri Prakashak Ltd., 1951. 
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2. Ibid. pp. 19-20. 

3. It should be mentioned that under this title he also- 
included the Arya Samaj Movement,.Theosophy and the 
preachings of Sasadhar Tarkachudamani and Krishna'- 
prasanna Sen. 

4. - “Hanumanbabu Sambad” in Lokarahasya, Second Edition. 

5. 'Politics’ in Kamalakanta. 

6. Sri Aurabindo : Bankim-Tilak.Dayananda, 1947, p. 10. 

7. Bipin Chandra Pal: Memories of My Life and Times, 
Vol. I, pp. 227-28. 

8 Bankim Rachanavali : Satabarsik Sanskaran, Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad : Historical introduction to Sitaram, 

9, Bankimchandra : Dharmatattwa : Chapter XXI & XXIV.^ 

10. Ibid. Chapter XXIV. 

11. Ibid. Chapter XXIV. 

12. 'Chaitanyadeva’s Vishnu is only Love incarnate, Santan's 
Vishnu is only Might. Both of us are Vaishnavas, but 
half-Vaishnavas.” Anandamath, Part II, Section IV. 

13. Brahmachari said, “See, what Mother has become.” 
Mahendra said trembling : 'Kali*. 

Brahmachari: Kali—veiled in darkness. She has 
become a destitute, so she is nude. To-day our country 
- has been reduced to a cremation ground. So Mother is 
wearing a garland of skulls. So her Shiva is lying under 
her feet”. Anandamath, Part I, Section XI. 

14. Anandamath ; Upakramanika. 

15. Vide last chapiter. 

16. . Bipill Cbfipdta Pal: 'Swadeshi and Swaraj’, p. 207. The^‘ 

reference to Muhammadans; Buddhists and Christians is- 
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iroportanr, because it cooiradicts the popular belief that 
the ^nationalism’ of the Swadeshi Movement was Hindu 
Nationalism. It was in fact religious Nationalism or 
rather Nationalism guided by Religion. 

17. Aurabindo and the New Thought in Indian Politics ; 

Haridas Mukherjee and Uma Muherjee, p. 237. 

18. Ibid. p. 238. 

19. Bande Mataram, March 16, 1908. 

20. In which Bankim had pleaded for the vernacular as the 
best mass communication medium, and pointed out how 
English was driving a wedge between the masses and the 
educated community. 

21. Tagore’s second great essay on education was written as 
late as May 1905 ( Baisakh 1312) during the high tide 
of the Swadeshi impulse. ( The reader should remember 
that though the Swadeshi Movement was formally 
launched on August 7, 1905, the Swadeshi impulse dates 
back to 1903, the year in which the proposal for 
partitioning Bengal was broached ). 

22. Dharmatattwa : Chapter XV. 

23. Haridas Mukherjee and Uma Mukherjee : The Origin of 
the National Education Movement. Jadavpur University,. 
Calcutta, 1957, p. 45. 
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